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CROSS PROVIDENCES 



CHAPTER I 

In the Spring of 1882, Charles Stanwood made 
his way at a lively gait for the docks at South 
Boston. 

They who have seen the average sailor on the 
street and noted his jogging gait, dress, and general 
makeup, would hardly have guessed this young 
man to be of that calling or profession. 

He was dressed in a well fitting business suit; as 
experience had taught him that the sailor who when 
ashore supports his pants by a ropeyarn, or leather 
belt, can make no neater splice than he who uses 
more correct means. 

Stanwood was rather below the medium height; 
of a build denoting strength, activity, and the 
ability to stand the severest physical endurance. 

Few men at his age had seen harder experiences, 
or could more creditably fill the position of able 
seaman, the place he was now seeking. 

Having reached the South End, he passed down 
one of the docks, and boarded a steamer. On re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer to his question, 
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6 Cross Providences 

''Are you full handed?", returned to the dock, and 
saw the clean spars of a large three masted Schooner 
that was lying at the end. 

While standing near the capsill of the wharf, a 
well dressed man of about thirty-five years came 
down, and after giving him a hard, and as Stan- 
wood thought, sinster, look from a pair of watery 
eyes, swung off onto the Schooner's rigging; stepped 
from there to the deck, passed aft, then ascending 
to the quarter deck, he lighted a cigar and seated 
himself on the port-rail. 

Inferring from this, that he was either the Captain 
or chief mate, StanWood was about to go aboard, 
when another man sprang into the rigging, slid 
onto the deck, and after giving the man on the 
quarter a familiar greeting, engaged him in con- 
versation. 

Not wishing to wait longer, our young friend 
stepped aboard, and walking to the break of the 
quarter, asked, "Are you the Captain, or mate of 
this vessel?" 

Glaring at him a moment, the man asked, "Why?" 
Somewhat disconcerted, Stanwood answered, "Well, 
I'm looking for a berth!" 

"You! Well, when I select a man, I want that 
he shall at least know one end of the vessel from the 
other!" 

"Do you mean to infer that I do not know an 
able seaman's duty?" asked Charles. 

"I most certainly do;" was the rejoinder, "and 
furthermore, I want nothing more to say to you!" 
At this he left the rail, and followed by his friend, 
walked aft. 
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Stanwood slowly made his way uptown. It 
would be difficult to describe the bitter feelings of 
resentment that filled his soul; and having a nature 
peculiarly sensitive made it harder to bear. 

He wondered how a just God could allow a person 
so unjust, and with such total disregard for the 
rights and feeUngs of others, to be placed m a 
position of trust and responsibility. 

After dinner he seated himself at a window; not 
to brood over this seemingly unfortunate incident, 
but to map out a rough plan of action. 

While knowing that a bitter and most unmerited 
insult had been heaped upon him, he also knew him- 
self; and though not egotistical, felt that this person 
who so grossly insulted him, was not at his age, 
his superior, if his equal; and that somewhere, at 
sometmae, he would meet this man on an equal 
footing at least. 

All minds are not alike. A misfortune or humili- 
ation that will completely paralyze one, will to 
another, act simply as an incentive to greater mental 
or physical exertion; especially so, if he has been 
unjustly treated when in the right. 

Stanwood being of the latter sort, concluded to 
go out that afternoon and try again. 

He went towards the water front, turning to the 
right on Commercial street, he came to a shipping 
office. On entering the dingy, dusty room used for 
that purpose, he foimd himself in the company of 
half a dozen sailors, in different stages of intoxi- 
cation. 

Just after he had asked the shipping master if 
there was any thing doing and received a negative 
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reply, a man appeared at the door, who attracted 
his attention. 

The new comer, a Captain, strolled into the room, 
and up to the railing and asked the shipping master 
how he was off for sailors. 

''Well,'* he answered, "here is what I have in 
stock. Take your pick." 

After sweeping the crowd with a critical eye, he 
rested his gaze on Stanwood, to whom he said, "You 
came up the stairs just ahead of me, young fellow!" 

Stanwood nodded. 

"Are you an A. B.?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir!" was the decided answer. 

"Can you go aboard this evening?" 

"At what time?" asked Charles. 

"Five o'clock sharp!" 

"Yes, sir!" 

"The vessel is lying in the stream. I intend 
going to sea tomorrow." 

"What vessel is it?" 

"The Brigantine Iris, boimd for Demerara. I 
will show you where to bring your dunnage." 

He then drew from his pocket the ship's articles. 
Stanwood noted that they were all filled out and 
signed by a full crew; but the Captain explained 
that one man, after he got aboard did not suit, 
and he had brought him ashore. He scratched 
the name of the man discarded, and passed it to 
the shipping master. Then turning to Stanwood 
said, "You may sign here." After he had signed, 
he said though not harshly, "Young man, if you 
are all right and do the square thing, you will get 
along all right. I will let you infer the rest!" 
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He then pocketed the articles, and together they 
descended to the street. 

After gomg South a few blocks, the Captain 
stopped and pointing with his finger, said, "You 
see the sticks of that smack just by that building?" 

'Tes, sir!" 

"Well, meet me there with your dunnage at five 
o'clock." 

As the tu^ that took them o£F arrived alongside 
the Brigantme, Stanoood was met by a wiry 
looking, one eyed individual, who, seeming to size 
up him and his dunnage at a glance, said with a 
sweep of his hand, "That's the forecastle on the 
starboard side." 

Stanwood threw his diumage into the forecastle, 
found the spare bunk, and quickly changed his rig. 

The crew of five besides himself soon came below, 
each asking a question or two. 

Next morning the vessel went to sea with a light 
breeze from the west. 

With one exception everything went well. 

Before being aboard many hours, Stanwood 
noted that there was a self-appointed Captain for 
the forecastle, in the person of a rather husky fellow 
named McGinnis, who asked him the first night 
aboard if he had shipped as an A. B. or an ordinary. 
Stanwood replied that he had shipped as an A. B. 

Judging by the looks and actions of the majority, 
they at the beginning, considered him of little con- 
sequence as compared with themselves. But after 
the vessel had been placed under full sail, and 
things put shipshape for the night, their opinions 
had materially changed. 
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The watches were set with Stanwood in the port, 
McGinnis in the starboard. 

As the days passed, it had become evident to 
the Captain of the forecastle that he must in some 
definite way enforce his authority. 

All with the exception of Stanwood seemed to 
feel in duty bound to laugh at his coarse jokes and 
sallies; but either he saw no meat in them, or 
thought he would be an exception to the rule. 
Still, he had given Mac no ground on which to 
openly base an objection to his conduct; as he had 
treated him with the same civility and courtesy he 
had conceded the others. Of course this made it 
the more exasperating, as it gave him no just cause 
for complaint. 

A couple of days before reaching Demerara, an 
incident occured, which though insignificant of 
itself, helped to bring matters to a crisis. 

The Brigantine had been driving along under full 
sail, with the N. E. trades upon the port quarter. 
The main gaff topsail sheet parted in the morning 
watch, this being the port watch on deck. After 
breakfast all hands were called to haul down the 
mainsail, and help reeve the sheet. 

The mate had just ordered the halyards cleared 
away, when Stanwood approached him and said, 
^'I believe I can reeve that sheet, sir." 

The mate, turning one blazing orb upon him, 
exclaimed, "What! go out on that stick the way she 
is rolling? Hold on your halyards!'' he interjected. 

"Well, sir," said Stanwood, "she rolls steady, and 
the halyards are good. It won't take long to try it." 

"Well," replied the mate, in a voice loud enough 
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to be heard by all present, "Mind, I don't send ye. 
I don't send a man to do a thing I won't do myself. 
Here is the sheet. Here, you, McGinnis, go up 
and light this sheet through the quarter block. 
Bear a hand, now, both of you." 

Stanwood by this time was to the mast head, 
and had swung himself over the cross-trees to wait 
till McGinnis had rove through the quarter block, 
and thrown him the end. He then sprang onto 
the peak halyards and in less than a minute was just 
inside the outer peak block. 

The Captain came on deck at this time. He 
immediately took in the situation, and in a sup- 
pressed tone asked, "Mr. Smith, you did not send 
that man out there, did you?" 

''No, sir," he answered, "he volimteered to 

go/' 

Just then the mate shouted, "Good boy!" for 
the thing was done, and a low murmur of approval 
rang through the ship. 

"Do you want to set the sail, sir?" came from the 
mast head. 

"Yes!" was the answer; and the job was soon 
completed. 

McGinnis now saw clearly that the young fellow 
who, at the commencement of the voyage seemed 
so insignificant in his eyes, was now his sole obstacle 
to supremacy in the forecastle; yet he liked Stan- 
wood, and would have valued his friendship more 
than all the rest, but had gone too far to give up 
without a struggle. 

One evening after supper when the vessel was 
lying quietly at anchor in port, and the men all on 
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deck forward of the forward house, Mac started 
in to make himself especially disagreeable. 

He told of his fighting, of the large number of men 
he had whipped, and wound up with, ''And I'll be 
licking some of you fellows yet, if you don't keep 
your old chests ofF of the floor!" 

Stanwood, knowing this to be a direct slap at 
him, and observing the other men were eyeing him 
closely, turned to him and said, ''McGinnis, I do 
not see how you can be so positive about a thing 
that has yet to be proven." 

"What do you mean?" he queried. 

"You just now spoke about whipping some one 
of this company, did you not?" 

"Yes!" 

"Well, have you ever whipped any of us?" 

"No, not yet!" 

"Well, then, how do you know you can do so, 
or in other words, how do you know any of us will 
let you?" 

"How does anybody know anything imtil it is 
proven?" asked McGinnis. 

"Now you're getting at it," replied Stanwood; 
"one knows a thmg when it is proven." 

McGinnis realized the ridiculous position in 
which he was placed; and saw on the faces of his 
shipmates a look of exultation they now made no 
attempt to conceal. 

Though knowing he was facing a nature higher 
both morally and mentally than his own, he be- 
lieved himself to be Stanwood's superior in physical 
strength. Yet the latter, by his superior activity, 
quickness, and skilly might neutralize this, and 
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make the issue of a physical contest extremely 
doubtful. 

These thoughts had passed through his mind 
during the exchange of words; and realizing that 
he was now in a very curious dilemma with the 
burden of proof resting upon himself, he sprang 
to his feet, and blurted out, "Who's boss here, you, 
or I?" 

Stanwood, who had now arisen, and was watching 
him with a sort of calm curiosity, answered quietly, 
"The bosses are all supposed to live aft I" With 
voice rising higher, he continued, "And now, 
McGinnis, listen to me! There is no place for a 
boss in this forecastle, none is needed; and I want 
you to distinctly understand that I recognize no 
other authority than the officers of this ship. Lis- 
ten! you hold on this vessel the same position as I. 
Now by what right do you delegate to yourself the 
office of boss? I believe I'm as good a man as 
you are any way you may choose to take me. You 
have the privilege right now of proving the con- 
trary, or at once abdicate the position you have 
created!" 

To the surprise of all present, he turned from the 
earnest gaze of the young sailor, stepped over and 
seated hmiself on the end of the windlass, the coarse 
bravado having given way to a more thoughtful 
attitude than he had manifested before during the 
voyage. 

Stanwood now passed between him and the 
comer of the house 'round to the forecastle door, 
followed immediately by the others. 

"Nothing succeeds like success." 
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As they passed inside, he noted the wonderful 
difference in the demeanor of his shipmates. A 
feeling of depression had seemingly been lifted 
from them all. Each gave him a light tap on the 
shoulder, but he made no conmients. 

He returned soon to the deck and walking to the 
rail leaned against it, and had been in this position 
but a short time when McGinnis came and standing 
within a few feet of him said, ''Charles, I have been 
thinking over what you said. It was about the 
square thing after all, and I hope we will be friends 
hereafter." 

"We will consider the incident closed then, as 
the diplomats would say," suggested Stanwood, 
with a li§ht laugh. 

"Yes, mdeed!" he responded heartily. 

Together they passed into the forecastle, the last 
obstacle to complete harmony having been swept 
away. 

It was not Charles Stanwood's nature to humble 
or humiliate anyone: it being an established prin- 
ciple of his never to encroach upon the rights of 
others, nor to allow anyone however big, to en- 
croach upon his. 

This firmly established maxim enabled him, in after 
years, to have and to hold the friendship of men 
who, even before his time, had been shining lights 
in the profession he, himself, was destined to adorn. 

The Brigantine, after loading a return cargo, 
set sail for the United States; dropping anchor in 
the harbor of Baltimore on the first day of September. 

When the vessel came to the wharf, all hands 
forward were paid off. 
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After their things were all on deck, Stanwood's 
shipmates surrounding him, asked him what he 
intended doing. He answered that he had no 
plans other than to go ashore. 

"I would like to go wit you again," said a young 
Norwegian named Hanson. 

"I guess we all feel the same way about that," 
said another. 

"Well, boys," replied Stanwood, "that would 
suit me, too." Then, sweeping his eyes from one 
to the other, letting them rest on McGinnis, he 
continued, "But I wish you all well wherever you 
go." 

Stanwood had just commenced throwing his 
dunnage on the wharf, when the mate came along 
and extending his hand, said, "Good bye, Charles!" 
Then, in a tone not audible to the rest of his ship- 
mates, "I hope some day to see you a good oflBlcer 
of a good ship." 

"Thank you, sir," replied Charles, as he stepped 
onto the dock, followed by his shipmates. 

After seeing their dunnage stored safely in a 
warehouse on the wharf, he. turned and shaking 
hands with each warmly, said, "Well, boys, I wish 
you all the best of luck, and hope to see you again;" 
then started down the street and was soon lost to 
their view. 

"A queer fellow that!" said McGinnis, "I do not 
believe 1 understand him any better now than on 
the first day I saw him only, that he is a far better 
sailor than I then gave him credit for being." 



GHAPPER II 

We will now pass over a period of about 
three years, during which time the object of 
this story made a number of voyages to different 
ports. 

In August, 1885, he landed in New York, from 
Havre, France. 

He was now twenty-three years of age: but a 
small sized mustache shading his lip caused him to 
look slightly older. 

Charles Stanwood was now a practical master 
of the sailor's art. As a common sailor, and with 
what other help he had been able to pick up, he 
had obtained a rudimentary knowledge of navi- 
gation. In fact, he had gained that position where 
he realized how very much there was for him yet 
to learn before he could hope to obtain the object 
sought. He was not ambitious in the strict ac- 
ceptance of the term; but the hope of being fully 
prepared to meet the man, who, at the time this 
story opened, had so brutally insulted and humili- 
ated him, was the stake for which he was striving: 
the one all absorbing object of his most earnest 
endeavor. 

The bitter resentment having increased rather 
than diminished during the intervening years, he 
felt that power, place, or position would be nothing 
in comparison with the satisfaction he would feel 
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when the proper time came. Come it would, he 
was sure; and he must be prepared for it. 

Passing along South Street with these thoughts 
chasing through his mind, he chanced to meet an 
acquaintance, a man of about twenty-eight years, 
named Stringer, whom he had known in eastern 
Maine, but had not seen for about five years. 

Stringer would have passed, not recognizing him 
had not Stanwood spoken. 

"Your name is Stringer, is it not?" 

"Yes," he replied. 

"Mine is Stanwood." 

"Well," he said, "this is a surprise surely! What 
are you doing here?" 

"I just arrived; that is, I arrived yesterday. 
And what are you doing?" asked Stanwood. 

"I have a vessel of my own now, and am going 
in ballast to St. Simons Island to load." 

Checking an exclamation of astonishment that 
came to his lips, Stanwood asked, "How long have 
you had this vessel?" 

"Oh, not long. I was Captain of a small coaster 
before." 

"Who is your mate?" 

"A man named Henderson; perhaps you have 
heard of him. He lives on Mt. Desert Island, Maine. " 

While Stanwood was not surprised at this an- 
nouncement, he could hardly suppress the agitation 
he felt, but answered, "Yes, I have heard of him. 
Have you all your crew?" he then asked. 

"Well," he answered, "I, that is — er — you know, 
Mr., or rather Captain Henderson usually selects 
the crew." 
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"Do you think he would take me?" asked Charles. 

Looking at the lithe, almost perfectly built 
figure before him he laughingly replied, "Well, 
unless he is very particular, he will not refuse, but 
he may have enough already. However, she lies 
in the Erie Basin. Go over and see him." 

After giving Stanwood the name of the vessel 
and wishing him success, he passed on. 

Being about noon, Charles passed into a restaur- 
ant. Seating himself, and ordering lunch, he began 
to think, and to think deeply. Here, perhaps, 
within reach, was the opportimity he had for years 
longed. As this Mr. Henderson to whom he was 
about to apply was the man whose friendship, 
above all others, he most desired, and on whom he 
hoped to make a favorable impression. He had 
never seen the man; but his wonderful knowledge 
of every detail that goes to make the thorough 
seaman, careful, accurate navigator and pilot, had 
reached his ears, and the ears of hundreds of others, 
who had never had the pleasure and honor of a 
personal acquaintance. 

Captain Henderson or Billy Henderson, as some- 
times called by his most ardent admirers and in- 
timates, started upon the sea at the age of twelve 
and so rapid had been his advancement that, at 
the age of twenty-two, he was given a position of 
trust and responsibility, such as only a veteran 
could be expected to fill. Considering his youth, 
the position he occupied made him a figure somewhat 
unique in nautical annals. 

At the age of thirty, he was classed among the 
brightest lights of the profession. 
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While strict in the discharge of duty, and a most 
rigid disciplinarian, nevertheless, by nature, he was 
a lively and jovial disposition. 

Surrounded when in port by friends and acquain- 
tances, he gradually became addicted to drink; 
quite often to excess; but as these escapades were 
usually in company with men of his own rank, as 
anxious for concealment as he, he was for a time 
considered a model of sobriety and morality. 

The secret misdoings of such a man could not 
long remain in obscurity. While he had a host of 
powerful, sincere, and devoted friends, there were 
those who were envious of his wonderful success. 

One of this sort came suddenly upon Henderson 
and his friends one evening when they were as they 
thought, having a general good time ashore. 

The man was in an advanced state of inebriety; 
but cared not for himself, provided he could lower 
the colors of the great sailor who had so far out- 
stripped him in the race for supremacy. 

The rumors set afloat by this unscrupulous person 
soon reached the ears of those true and faithful 
friends of Henderson^s, who, with pride and af- 
fection, had watched his steady, upward progress. 

At first, on their own authority, they openly 
denied these accusations; and by their influence 
sought to stem the tide, setting so strongly against 
him. 

They sought their friend to obtain from his own 
lips a flat denial of these base allegations; but to 
their great grief and chagrin, he would neither 
aflSrm nor deny, but assured his friends that he 
would come out all right. 
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Henderson knew the reports to be only too true; 
but he also knew his power over men and circum- 
stances, and the strong grip he had on the shipping 
interests of the country. 

It was a significant fact that about this time, one 
of the most conservative and prosperous firms of 
Boston, placed him in command of a fine vessel, 
in which he surprised both friends and enemies by 
the rapidity of his voyages, and the margin of 
profit to himself and owners. 

After one of his quick and successful voyages, a 
friend, meeting him said, ''Captain Henderson, the 
devil must grind you out luck!" 

''I guess I grind out my own luck!" he answered 
tartly. 

Great as was his earning capacity, his generous 
nature prevented him from saving more than a 
small portion of his gross earnings. 

Finally this man of iron nerve and unbending 
will met a power that forced even his strong nature 
to yield. 

One day in Baltimore, a yoimg missionary came 
aboard his vessel, passed him a tract, and invited 
him to attend a religious service, to be held the 
following evening in a chapel on the wharf, 

"I will see about it," was his reply. 

That evening he went ashore, intending to go 
uptown for a stroll, but when passing the chapel, 
the thought struck him that to go inside for a while 
could not hurt him; so, obeying the impulse, he 
entered, taking a seat in the rear of the hall. 

While listemng to the impassioned appeal of the 
pastor, his manner gradually changed; and his 
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bearing of calm indifiFerence gave way to a look 
of deep concern. 

"He is hitting directly at me," thought Hender- 
son. And as soon as the sermon was over, he hur- 
riedly left the building, muttering, "That man must 
have heard of me and my doings. He said some- 
thing about God finding us out. Well, perhaps 
He does; but they won't find me in that place agam 
very soon, I'm thinking." 

While pertaining to nautical matters the great 
sailor knew himself, he knew not the power of God. 

There was little sleep for him that night; and on 
the day following, his mind was so occupied with 
what he had heard the previous evening, that by 
sundown, his former resolution had vanished, and 
he decided to go again. 

That evening, a couple of bis boon companions 
came and invited him to go ashore with them to 
see the fashions and so forth. 

"I would not mind," replied Henderson, "had I 
not decided to attend a religious meeting tonight." 

His friends, aghast with surprise, exclaimed, 
"Surely, you are not in earnest!" 

"I was never more in earnest in my life, and would 
be very pleased to have you go with me." 

"What in the name of Old Neptune and Davy 
Jones has gotten into you?" asked one. 

"I do not know; curiosity, as much as anything, 
perhaps." 

Knowing it useless to attempt to dissuade him, 
they agreed to accompany him. 

Arriving at the chapel, they found the rear seats 
all taken. 
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The pastor, seated on the platform, said, "Ri^t 
this way, gentlemen." 

Being no alternative, our three rather disting- 
uished looking individuals were ushered to within 
two seats of the front. As they worked their way 
along, they took an inventor}' of the motley crowd 
gathered there. Ofl&cers of their own rank, com- 
mon sailors of every nationality, and women of the 
slums. 

The pastor opened the meeting with a prayer. A 
short song service followed, led by the same young 
man who first invited Henderson to the meetings. 
The pastor then began, not to preach a sermon in a 
slow and drawling voice, or to read a manuscript 
prepared perhaps months before, but a straight, 
sincere, and earnest talk, that went directly to 
the hearts of his hearers. 

Henderson, the proud, haughty, self-reliant of- 
ficer, then saw himself as he was. The dark pages 
of his life lay open before him, and he was, in his 
own estimation, an outcast, a sinner of the lowest 
type. 

When the invitation to come forward was ex- 
tended, he left the side of his two finely dressed 
companions, walked to the edge of the platform, 
and took his stand by the side of a poor, unkempt 
sailor, who had already fallen upon his knees. 

As Henderson remained standing, the pastor 
came to his side, and asked kindly, ''What is it, 
brother?" 

"Did I understand you to say that this Saviour 
of whom you spoke will accept all who come to 
him?" 
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"Yes," he answered, "if they will meet the con- 
ditions." 

"What are the conditions?" he asked with husky 
voice. 

"Repent." 

"And do you think He will accept me?" he asked 
almost pathetically. 

"He turns none away," the pastor answered. 

At that moment, the man of iron will, who 
acknowledged no earthly superior, dropped on his 
knees before the great God of heaven and earth, and 
prayed, "God have mercy on me, a poor, wretched 
sinner." 

The answer came promptly, and so unmistake- 
ably had he the witness of full and complete pardon, 
that from that moment, he neglected no opportunity 
to speak some word for the great Master who had 
brought him out of darkness, into the marvelous 
light he experienced. 

When he arose, the pastor asked his name. 

In a modest tone he answered, "William Hender- 
son." 

At this, a slight murmur was heard a little way 
back in the hall, and an officer, who had remained 
with a number of others through curiosity, ad- 
vanced to the side of Henderson's friends, who were 
standing a short distance from him, wondering 
whether it were a dream or a reality, and in a 
respectful manner, touching one of them lightly 
on the shoulder, asked, "Is he the hero of Fyall?" 

"He is," answered the officer proudly, "and he 
has been the hero of other deeds just as startling." 

Henderson now joined his two friends and passed 
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from the hall. He afterwards told them of the 
new life upon which he had entered. 

While listening in astonishment, his words had 
an influence on them they had never felt before; 
and before leaving port, they, too, had sought and 
found the Saviour. 

Henderson was now about forty-five. 

He sailed several years as Captain and sailing 
master of vessels, then settled down at his com- 
fortable home on a small farm on the shore of 
Mt. Desert Island, Maine; but could not, at this 
quiet occupation, remain long at a time. 

A young Captain, with more money than ex- 
perience, would take command of a vessel; the 
owners would then search out Henderson for sailing 
master. If the inducements were sufficient, satis- 
factory arrangements would be made. 

This being the situation at the time of which 
we write, there is little wonder that Stanwood, in 
his present condition, and thirsting for knowledge, 
should start at the very mention of that magic name. 

After satisfying his appetite, he hurried to the 
Hamilton Avenue ferry, and was soon in Brooklyn. 
He then took a car to the Erie Basin. Going to 
the nearest dock and looking 'round from the point, 
he saw the tall masts of a large two masted Schooner 
that was lying a few docks above. 

He now turned his steps in that direction, with 
these all absorbing thoughts in his mind. "Would 
he be in time? If so, would he be accepted?" As 
it seemed to him, his future destiny depended on 
the decision of this man; of whose assistance he 
now stood so sorely in need. 
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Coming in sight of the vessePs hull, he read her 
name, ''Louisa Gibson/' in gilt letters on the quarter. 

Yes, there she was. 

Stanwood approached the edge of the dock in a 
state of mind he had never before experienced. 

Looking down at her decks, his quick eye took 
in and noted the perfect order of everything, from 
her knightheads to her tafrail. 

He saw, standing on a ladder in the main hatch, 
a man who seemed to have started for the deck, but 
had in this position stopped, to give more minute 
directions to the men below. 

"Level that ballast a little more into the wings!" 
he said in a deep, strong voice; then stepping smartly 
up the ladder to the deck, stood facing the new- 
comer now approaching him. 

Stanwood felt it woiild be superfluous to ask his 
name. Who else than a man of his reputation 
could own such a countenance on which keen in- 
telligence, conscious power, bulldoglike tenacity of 
purpose, will power and tireless energy were plainly 
stamped. 

A man who could repel without rudeness, and 
attract with the power of a magnet. In build, 
short and stout, broad shouldered, roimd, and fiill 
chested. A dark mustache shaded his short upper lip. 

"Captain Henderson, I presume!" ventured Stan- 
wood. 

"That's my name I" he answered quickly, seem- 
ingly to cut the business off as soon as possible. 

"Well, Sir," said Stanwood firmly, "I came here 
to see if you have all your crew; if not, to try and 
get a berth with you," 
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The ofl&cer, noting the young man's earnest 
manner while speaking, turned his head aside, and 
after looking down to the deck a moment, asked, 
"Can you steer a good trick?'* 

"Yes, sir, I have been considered good, especially 
in bad weather/' 

"Can you do a good job of work on rigging?" he 
continued. 

Stanwocd now determining upon a bold stroke, 
said, "Captain Henderson, I have heard of you 
and of your wonderful abilities as a seaman, and 
navigator. It is my earnest wish to make myself 
as useful to the calling or profession as possible. 
With this object in view, I have come asking for a 
place under you in any capacity you may see fit 
to place me. I did not have to come to you for a 
berth as a common sailor. I can give you ample 
proof of my abilities, right now, if you wish, ex- 
cepting those of helmsman." 

"That will do, young man," he said, "but do 
you know that I am only mate here?" the latter 
being asked with a shade of a smile. 

"I saw Captain Stringer in town and he suggested 
that I should come over and see if you would take 
me," Stanwood answered. 

"Very well, when can you come aboard?" 

"Within two hours, if you wish." 

"All right, the sooner the better. Put your things 
in the steerage. There is a spare bunk there." 

As Stanwood hesitated, he explained, "You see 
we carry no second mate, and I want you to take 
care of the Captain's watch." 

After casting a grateful look in his direction, now 
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feeling happier than he had in all his life before, he 
leaped onto the wharf, and losing no time in getting 
his traps together, by four o'clock was again aboard 
the Schooner. 

He soon received his orders, both plain and com- 
prehensive. 

''I want to cover that ballast over with these 
boards and loose dunnage, and stanchion it down; 
then strike every thing movable into the hold, 
lashing them solid," said Henderson. 

He then descended with Stanwood, and person- 
ally superintended the paying of the platform. 
When near completion, he directed the new arrival 
to fit stanchions to reach from the platform to the 
deck beams. 

Charles knew that while the sailing master had 
the other men under his scrutiny, he was at the same 
time watching him closely. 

After he had carefully measured, cut, and fitted 
the first two stanchions tightly in place with 
success, Henderson approached him and said, ''I 
see you are something of a carpenter, as well as a 
sailor." 

"Yes, sir, a rough one," he answered quietly. 

"Well, I'm not much good at anything of that 
kind; but when it comes to fishing a broken spar, 
then I'm all right." 

"It is far easier to find a good carpenter ashore, 
than to find a good man to fish a spar at sea," re- 
plied the sailor. 

While talking to his superior, he had worked 
steadily on, and had another piece ready, which he 
put in place. 
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"Do you always stanchion your ballast, sir?" 
asked Stanwood. 

^ "Yes, I find it much easier and cheaper than to 
right a vessel when on her beam ends/' he answered. 

Promptly at six o'clock the men were knocked oflf 
for supper. 

Stanwood felt assured of getting on well with the 
veteran sailor. 

His shipmates were a young man near his own 
age, named Stone, of Rockland, Maine, who had 
made one trip in the Schooner. One past middle 
age, named Brown, from New Bedford, Mass.; and 
a Norwegian lad of nineteen, named Nelson. 

They all agreed that Henderson was a good man, 
but too taut and square rigged for a vessel of that 
size. 

When asked for reasons for this opinion, they were 
reticent and the subject was dropped. 

The next day the vessel was made ready for sea. 
At about two o'clock, a tug came alongside with the 
Captain and stores for the voyage, on board. By 
the time she let go the Schooner, off Staten Island, 
the lower sails were set, and she was heading for the 
open sea before a strong norther. 

When all was made secure for the night, Stan- 
wood turned to enter the steerage. Seeing Hender- 
son, who was standing on the break of the quarter, 
beckon to him, he passed over to the deck below 
him. 

"As you are in charge of the starboard watch, I 
wish to ask your choice of men." 

"I will take Brown, sir, if satisfactory to you," 
Stanwood answered. 
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"Very well. Tis your watch below until twelve." 

"All right, sir." 

The young sailor turning to go, was stopped with 
a suddenness that almost took his breath, with the 
question, "Are you afraid of squalls?" 

Stanwood, instinctively sweeping the horizon with 
his eyes, stammered, "Ye — yes, sirl" 

The saUing master, with smilkg countenance, then 
said, "I am glad to hear you say that, and hope 
you will never change in that respect. For as a 
rule, the man afraid of squalls has sails and rigging 
ready when he needs them." 

At midnight, when Stanwood came on deck to 
take charge of the watch, the sight was tndy in- 
spiring. The moon was shining brightly. 

All the wind the Schooner needed was drawing 
over the starboard quarter; every sail was set, a 
large flying staysail spread, and the halyards fast 
at the weatherbit aft, so as to not endanger the 
main topmast. 

Henderson, walking the weather quarter and 
occasionally casting his eyes up to the straining 
canvas, evidenced the fact that he, the great seadog, 
felt quite in his proper element. Seeing Stanwood 
approach the wheel, he came over to see if the course 
had been given him correctly, and when they were 
alone said, "Keep a good lookout and let me know 
if there is any change, or if the wind freshens to 
any extent." 

The wind and weather remained about the same 
during the night; in fact, there was little change 
during the passage. 



CHAPTER in 

On the morning of the fourtli day after leaving 
New York, she sailed in over the bar at St. Simons, 
and up to the wharf where she was to load. 

Several vessels were loading at the mill, but it 
was evident to Stanwood that the ''Louisa Dixon" 
had become the center of attraction, both to the 
officers of the other vessels, and the heads of de- 
partments ashore. 

The reason was that she carried a praying mate. 

So intense had become their curiosity, that every 
evening small crowds would congregate to hear the 
sailing master narrate his religious experience. 

He always closed with the earnest appeal for 
them to come to the Saviour as he had done, before 
too late; as he explained that one can make better 
terms in good health and fair weather, than when 
on his death bed or in a gale at sea. 

Finally, Mr. Fuller, the superintendent of the 
concern, a man of no small consequence, having 
returned a year before to the United States from 
Japan, where he had for years served his country as 
Ambassador, hearing of the Christian mate with an 
experience, became so int-erested that one evening 
he came and stationing himself in the gloom of the 
wharf, listened intently to Henderson's earnest talk 
to a small audience on the quarter. 

When the crowd had bidden the veteran a respect- 

30 
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ful good night, and departed, he stepped aboard, 
and introduced himself. 

''Glad to meet you, sir!" said Henderson. "Are 
you a Christian?'' he then asked. 

"No, sir; but I believe you are one. I stood on 
the wharf and heard your talk to the men, and 
believe the words you spoke had more force than 
all they had ever heard before." 

"If that be true, to God be all the praise," he 
replied. 

Mr. Fuller tarried an hour in earnest conversa- 
tion with the sailing master; and when leaving 
said, "Captain Henderson, your words have deeply 
impressed me. I believe in a Christianity such as 
yours, and will think on what you have said. Good 
night!" And as if fearing to trust himself to say 
more, he stepped ashore. 

On the afternoon of the day following, Henderson, 
having watched eagerly, but in vain, for Captain 
Stringer's return, said to Stanwood, "This vessel 
is plenty deep in the water now and trimmed just 
right I think. What do you think?" 

"The same, sir." 

The mate then called to the stevedores, "That 
will do; she is loaded." 

Her deckload was then secured, and preparations 
made for sea. 

The Captain came aboard just at quitting time. 

"What! Mr, Henderson, do you consider her 
loaded?" he asked. 

"I most certainly do!" was the emphatic answer. 

"Well, we should have fine weather going north 
at this time of the year!" 
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"Yes," answered the mate, ^*but suppose we do 
not. What would she do with her decks under 
water? I say she is too deep already." With 
that, he turned on his heel and walked haughtily 
below. To have an upstart like this question his 
judgment was more than he could stand. 

Stringer, quickly realizing his mistake, followed 
his sailing master below, and apologetically said, 
'*I meant no ofifence^ sir, and was perhaps a bit 
hasty; I suppose she is deep enough." 

"Well, sir," replied Henderson, ''when I load a 
vessel, secure a cargo, bend sails, or reeve rigging, 
I always have bad weather in mind. This system 
having worked all right for me so far, I hardly think 
I shall change now." 

"Oh, well," said Stringer, "We will let the matter 
drop. The steward is waiting supper." 

Together they passed to the table; and what 
promised to be rather a serious matter was for the 
time being smoothed over. 

The next day the vessel was made ready for sea, 
and the day following went out over the bar with a 
light breeze from the west; which sufficed to run 
her a few miles off shore, when it died out flat calm. 
In the evening, the wind struck in from the south- 
east. She was held close hauled during the night. 
As the Schooner had gained a considerable ofiBng, 
the Captain proposed to Henderson that she be 
kept off a point or two on her course north. "No, 
sir, we must get every inch of offing we can now, 
while we have the chance, for if I am not greatly 
mistaken, we shall need it before this is over," 
was the decided answer. 
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By noon the wind had greatly increased; and 
while the vessel yet carried full sail, she was simply 
staggering under her load. The sailing master, 
walking the quarter, anxious and watchful, said 
sternly to the helmsman, "Watch her sharp. Don't 
let her get too close to the wind again." This being 
said in that tone of his, that once heard, was never 
forgotten. Then mounting the deckload, he passed 
along to the mainmast. 

Stanwood had just ascended from the pumps. 
"Well, have you tried the pumps lately?'' Henderson 
asked. 

"Yes, sir, just now." 

"Is she giving down much?" 

"She is leaking more than she was." 

The anxious look on Henderson's face deepened. 
"I hate to commence shortening sail now," he said, 
"but I know we are cracking on harder than we 
ought. You see, the wind has backed more easterly 
so she will hardly lay the course, say nothing of the 
leeway; so there seems no help for it. Call all 
hands!" 

The light sails were taken in and snugly stowed; 
and at four p. m. the order to tack ship was reluc- 
tantly given. As the vessel floundered slowly along 
through the rising sea, every timber groaning under 
the awful strain, it was painfully apparent that she 
was too heavily loaded. 

Just before dark, Henderson, whose countenance 
was now hard and stern, gave the order to single 
reef fore and aft. While he had yielded to necessity, 
it was done with a stubborness characteristic of the 
man. 
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Stanwood for the first time in his life, had a 
practical demonstration of how a real seaman 
handles sails in a storm; and realized that the best 
men he had heretofore met were but amateurs com- 
pared with this man who seemed to be everywhere 
and see everything. While exacting to the point 
of severity, the weight of responsibility and his 
knowledge of seamanship seemed to rob his words 
of their harshness. 

By ten o'clock the wind and sea had increased to 
such an extent, that the brave veteran was obliged 
to yield to the inevitable. The load of canvas he 
felt his duty to carry on the vessel in the desperate 
attempt to hold her off from a lee shore, together 
with her overloaded condition, had strained her 
severely; requiring the pumps to be kept going 
fully one-half the time. Consequently, she was 
close reefed, the mainsail snugly furled and hove to 
on the port tack. 

Stringer, the young Captain of the vessel, who 
had, on the passage down from New York, been 
brave as a lion, and remained so until the vessel 
came over the bar, went to his room, leaving Hender- 
son unsupported by any officer, to battle with the 
desperate situtaion as best he could. To his great 
satisfaction, he soon found himself ably seconded by 
Stanwood, who was ever ready on the instant, to 
respond to the exacting demands of his chief. His 
cheerful obedience and quickness of perception had 
won the approval and admiration of the veteran 
sailor. 

By two A.M. the wind had increased to almost the 
fury of a hurricane. The close reefed forsail, the 
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only sail set, seemed momentarily ready to burst 
under the awful strain. Two men were kept con- 
stantly at the pumps. 

Henderson called to Stanwood, ''Come aft with 
me, and let us get some preventer lashings on the 
boat." ''Aye, aye, sir." And the two with the 
assistance of the man at the wheel were occupied 
about half an hour. 

The sailing master followed by his young assistant, 
again mounted the deckload, and passed along to 
the pump well, from whence angry voices in alter- 
cation met the alert ears of the watchful veteran 
Above the howling wind and roaring sea he shouted, 
"When did you get a suck on her?" The men were 
speechless. "Why don't you answer me?" he 
asked fiercely. Stone, being the first to regain his 
speech answered, "It has been some time sir. You 
see, this lubber," (meaning the young Norwegian) 
"won't do his part!" "No, you are the one that is 
shirking!" broke in the other. 

Henderson turning to Stanwood said, "Charles, 
jump down into the steerage and bring a lantern 
and sounding rod. Be lively." The young sailor 
disappeared like a rocket and within three minutes 
was back alongside his chief. The latter, snatching 
the rod and line from his hands, sprang like a tiger 
into the pump well. "Draw one of those boxes," 
he said in a determined but suppressed tone. This 
being done at once, he dropped the rod down the 
pump, and instantly withdrawing it, noted by the 
light of the lantern, the result to be two feet of 
water in the hold. He then turned on the trembling 
sailors, whUe fire seemed to flash from his hollow 
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eyes, and hissed, "You rascals I You get to those 
pumps, and don't you stop 'til you get a suck on 
her. You ever play a trick of this sort on me again, 
and I'll rope's end you till the wipping comes oflf!" 

All that had just passed had been closely ob- 
served by Stanwood, and hardened as he had be- 
come and accustomed to hearing men berated, he 
had never before witnessed anything approaching 
this in fierceness and intensity. A momentary 
chill ran down his spinal column. Thought he, 
''Could this possibly be the man who, a few days 
before, when quietly in port, was praying so earn- 
estly for himself and others, pointing his attentive 
listeners to the lowly Nazarene?" While knowing 
the men merited the fiery denunciation of his chief, 
it was with a feeling akin to sympathy that he saw 
them spring to their duty, for had they been fighting 
their way back from the margin of eternal doom, 
they could not have used more exertion, as they kept 
the pumps going steadily for two hours. The mate 
again sounding, found the water had been lowered 
to less than eighteen inches. 

The vessel was now lying broad in the mountain- 
ous sea. The close reefed mainsail was loosed, and 
the peak raised in the hope of holding her more 
to the wind. Hardly had this been accomplished, 
when a huge sea boarding her, broke clean over the 
quarter, smashing the boat from the davits where 
she lay hanging in the gripes as if prepared for just 
such an emergency. Almost on the instant, the 
voice of Henderson rang out, ''Clear away the main 
throat halyards, and lead them aft. Stanwood, 
get a boom penant. Be lively, all of you I" 
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Had any other man living issued such an order, 
Stanwood would have been tempted to laugh in 
his face; instead, he sprang with confidence to carry 
out the orders of his superior. But how could that 
boat be taken in out of the raging hell of water, 
over the stem, clear of the wheel, and landed safely? 
Exalted as was his opinion of this resourceful man, 
a new surprise awaited him, as in less than five 
minutes the trick was turned, the boat being landed 
with little damage on the after house. 

After making the boat secure, Henderson sent a 
couple of men back to the pumps, then sprang down, 
entered the steerage, and looking out, called to 
Stanwood, who immediately joined him, and the 
sight that met their gaze made evident the fact 
that they were face to face with another serious 
problem. In the tremendous laboring of the vessel 
in the heavy sea, the deckload had opened the 
quarter deck bulkhead, and the water was now 
eighteen inches deep, breaking over barrels of 
beef, pork, flour, and other necessary articles of a 
ship's outfitting and partly flooding the forward cabin. 

"Get a couple of buckets, Charles, and see if 
you can bail this hole out. Here you, cook!" he 
shouted to that fimctionary, ''Tumble out here. 
Do you want to drown in your bunk?" 

With the help of the steward, and working as he 
had never worked before, within half an hour the 
water was down to six inches. Then came the 
crowning calamity of all. A sea, far higher than 
an)r of its predecessors, hit the Schooner fairly 
amidships, broke high over the deckload, clean 
through the foresail, breaking both boom and gaff. 
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The scene was indescribable. The vessel, helpless 
in the trough of a roaring sea, her decks flooded 
with water, broken spars, and torn canvas blowing, 
and swinging in the awful gale. 

High above the roar of howling wind and sea, 
rose the short and rapid orders of the undaunted 
Henderson. ''Be spry, men, and let us save the 
pieces!" The broken spars and torn sail were soon 
stowed on deck, and the men ordered to the pumps 
again. ''Charles, you finish bailing out the steer- 
age.'' When Stanwood returned, he found the 
water had gained somewhat, and was starting in 
with renewed energy, when the sailing master, 
entering on his way to the cabin, said, "Charles, 
come with me.'' 

Henderson entered his stateroom and soon re- 
turned with a large chart of the Southern coast, 
which he quickly unrolled and laid on the table, 
saying, "Hold that there." Then, with scale and 
compass, he brought the vessel on the chart to her 
present position, marking the same by a small dot 
with a lead pencil. Next, placed his scale rule on 
this mark, and on the point of nearest land, which 
was a little south of Augustine. From this position, 
he deftly worked it up to the nearest compass. 
Then grasping his dividers with a hand as steady 
as though instructing a pupil ashore, measured 
the fateful distance. His young companion 
looked on with almost breathless interest, as 
well he might, for he was watching this man who, 
with mathematical precision, was measuring 
their distance from land and to all earthly ap- 
pearances, the span of his own life, and that 
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of every soul on board. "Eighteen miles," he 
said quietly. 

The young sailor had not had a good look at the 
the sailing master for hours, and was startled at his 
changed appearance. The salt spray having dried 
on his face, gave him a peculiar and ghastly appear- 
ance. Though wan and haggard by the long con- 
tinued strain, and almost superhuman effort, there 
was no apparent abatement of his tremendous 
energy. To the contrary, his jaws were set like 
the death grip of a bulldog. 

"How much drift is she making?'^ asked Stan- 
wood. 

"Nearly three an hour," he answered. 

That, thought Charles, means six hours. He 
then started to leave the cabin but was requested 
by Henderson to wait a moment. Who, after 
carefully rolling and replacing the chart in the rack 
in his stateroom, strode quietly over to the Captain's 
room and rapped sharply on the door with his 
knuckles. Stanwood now moved nearer the door, 
and from within heard a voice ask, "Is it you. 
Captain Henderson?" 

"Yes," was the short answer. 

"Come in." 

Quickly turning the knob, the sailing master 
stood in the doorway. Stringer, by way of ex- 
planation said, "I am reading the Bible." "Well, 
said Henderson, "I am here to tell you that part 
of this deckload must go overboard, and that quick!" 
"Do as you think best," he answered faintly. The 
deckload lashings were quickly removed, and the 
work of lightening the vessel began. In about two 
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hours, enough of the timber was thrown out to 
materially lighten her, and the leak in the bulkhead 
had almost ceased. The deckload lashings were 
replaced, and the work of repairing broken spars 
and torn foresail commenced. 

While Stanwood was working under the directions 
of the sailing master, his active mind was busy 
speculating on the desperate nature of their situ- 
ation. He knew by Henderson's reckoning, and 
the vessel's estimated drift, that they were little 
more than twelve miles from the Florida coast. 
Furtively watching the calm, resolute face of the 
sailing master, as he deftly hove taut the turns of 
ratlinstuff on the spliced fqregaff, he wondered if 
even this resourceful man had not at last, been 
driven into a comer from whence there was no 
escape. 

''Captain Henderson, does not the coast make in 
south of Augustine?" asked Charles. ''No, it 
makes out," he answered promptly. "No, my boy, 
we can hope for nothing in that direction. But, 
listen!" He then unfolded to the young sailor 
a plan which, for boldness of conception, daring, 
and heroic courage, has never been surpassed in 
nautical annals. His plan wsls this: as soon as the 
foresail was ready to set, he would set every inch 
of sail she could stagger under, keep her off, and run 
for the bar at Augustine. This, in the face of the 
fact that he had not had an observation of the sun 
for forty-eight hours. 

Stanwood had the most explicit confidence in 
the wonderful judgment of Henderson, and knew 
the task he had undertaken was almost superhu- 
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man, and the last resort of a brave, competent, and 
desperate man driyen to the very limit of his re- 
sources. The helpless Schooner was slowly, but 
surely, drifting toward that inhospitable shore which 
meant death and destruction to all on board. 

It was late in the afternoon when the repairs were 
completed, a part of the foresail rebent, double 
reefed sails set, and the vessel kept away before the 
wind, Hende;8on hurried into the cabin, and re- 
turning in about five minutes to the deck, said to 
Stanwood, who was at the wheel, "Keep her west 
by south;" then walking forward, stood by the 
port fore rigging, but for a short time, when he 
went up the rigging to the masthead and roared, 
"Lufif, about half a point;" then returned to the deck. 

The glint of the coast was now visible, and through 
the spray and rain, appeared about three miles 
distant. The Schooner was heading straight for 
the bar; a sight sufficient to appall the stoutest 
heart. It was one mass of seething foam. Hender- 
son sighting the outer channel buoy, came aft, and 
after making a rope fast 'round his waist, placed his 
hands firmly on the spokes of the wheel, and said to 
Stanwood, ''I have her now. Get into the rig- 
ging." Then shouted to the others, ''Get into the 
rigging, you fellows!" They immediately obeyed, 
but Stanwood still remained beside him. 

Turning to him he asked, "Why don't you go?" 

"I intend to stay here," was the calm reply of 
the young sailor. 

"Do you dare disobey my orders?" he shouted. 

"No, sir! but if I have to die, I will die fighting 
by the side of such a man as you!" 
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The hard features of the sailing master relaxing 
somewhat at this declaration of loyalty and courage, 
he said, "Very well, then, get the end of that davit 
fall around you, and stand by the lee wheel to help if 
I should need you/' As the vessel neared the bar, 
she seemed to almost stand on end. Stanwood, 
looking astern when nearly abreast of the outer 
buoy, saw what seemed to spell death and destruct- 
ion to everything in its course: a mighty sea roaring 
high up over the stem of the seemingly doomed 
vessel, which, before she could rise, broke heavily 
over the weather quarter. Henderson, receiving 
the full force of this, was swept off his feet and 
against the house. Stanwood, throwing his full 
weight on the lee side of the wheel, held her to her 
terrible course. Henderson, with the aid of the 
rope about his waist, was soon on his feet and 
grabbed the wheel like a bulldog that for a moment 
has lost his grip. One more heavy roller passed 
with similar results. 

"Well, she is over the worst of it, my boy," said 
the sailing master. "Now can you get those an- 
chors ready to let go in ten minutes?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir," answered Charles promptly. 

"Very well, do not hesitate to cut the lashings, if 
necessary." 

The ship had now passed over the bar, and the sea 
was rapidly becoming smoother. Stanwood called 
the men from their elevated position in the rigging. 
The anchors were soon cleared and ready, the vessel 
brought to, and to anchor under a narrow stretch 
of land that separated her from the ocean. While 
the sails were being stowed, Captain Stringer came 
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on deck, and ambling along to the sailing master, 
said in a whining tone, "Mr. Henderson, you should 
have consulted me before bringing this vessel in 
here." 

The officer turned like a flash, his face white with 
the accumulation of salt upon it and regarded that 
worthy with a look so full of contempt, that he 
quailed before it. "Consult you!" he said in a 
terrible tone, "You! Now listen! You ever men- 
tion that to me again, and it will be the worse for 
you! If this vessel had not been brought in here, 
three hours from now her broken timbers and our 
corpses would be strewn on yonder coast. Do ycm 
understand?" 

"Yes, sir," And like a whipped cur. Stringer 
slunk from sight. 

Stanwood then came to the side of the wan and 
haggard officer and said, "Captain Henderson, you 
have carried an awful load for the last few days, and 
have finally brought this vessel, crippled as she is, 
to safety. Few men, if any, could have done as 
much. Now, sir, will you please go below, and rest? 
We will see to pumping her out, and report to you." 

"Thank you, Charles," he said gratefully and 
kindly; then went below. 

By the time things were made shipshape, it was 
dark. Stanwood went to Henderson's room to 
report, but heard from within that which caused 
him to stand without with bowed head, hat in 
hand, and listen. The man who but little more than 
an hour before was enforcing the most exacting 
orders with almost tigerish ferocity, was now, 
when all danger was past, on his knees thanking 
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bis God for a deliverance that, to all earthly appear- 
ance, his own mighty genius had wrought. 

The wind howled throughout the night with 
unabated fury, and till nearly noon the next day, 
when it commenced to abate, and by midnight was 
dead calm, when nothing else could be heard but 
the tremendous swells on the bar. 

By noon the next day, a light breeze had sprung 
up from the west, and gradually freshened. Al- 
though the bar was yet rough, the vessel was soon 
under weigh, headed for the open sea. Passing 
over the bar without incident, was within five 
days in her dock at Jersey City. 



CHAPTER IV 

The next day after arriving, Henderson went to 
town, returning in the afternoon, when he called 
the men aft, paying them off. Stanwood was last. 

"What do you intend doing now, Charles?'* he 
asked, as he sat drumming on the table, watching 
him closely. 

''I have no formulated plans.'* he answered. 

"Now listen," said he in his characteristic way, 
"I am not done with you yet. You have in your 
makeup the ingredients for an officer, and mind 
you, I do not mean the kind that come in through 
the cabin windows, but the genuine article. We 
shall go on the dry dock when unloaded, then shall 
probably load for some port in the West Indies. 
You may go ashore with your shipmates, if you like,*' 
he said kindly, "but try and be back by tomorrow 
night." 

The arrangement and the encouraging words of 
praise he had received from a man of Henderson's 
calibre were very gratifying to Stanwood. While 
having no tendency toward egotism, he felt he was 
henceforth to be more than ever under the watch- 
ful eye of the veteran sailor, and wished so to act 
as to justify his high regard. 

After coming from the drydock, the Louisa Gib- 
son was loaded with a general cargo for San Domingo 
City. On the passage out, Stanwood, with, and 
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under the supenrision of Henderson, took every day 
at noon, an altitude of the sun, and learned to get 
a latitude, then by chronometer, to get a longitude. 
In twelve days after leaving New York, they passed 
through the narrow entrance to the harbor at San 
Domingo City, directly under the venerable pile 
erected by Columbus as a fort. After discharging 
cargo, they loaded with lignumvitae, honey, and 
logwood, and soon were homeward bound. The 
weather being fine, nothing out of the ordinary hap- 
pened on the homeward passage. 

When about in the latitude of Cape Henry, a 
chronometer sight had been taken. Stanwood, as 
had been his custom after working the sight, sub- 
mitted it to Henderson for his inspection. In a 
short time the veteran came on deck with the slate, 
approached Stanwood, and in tones of severity 
asked, ' 'Charles, have you been careful as usual in 
this work?'' 

The young sailor turned quickly, and looking 
into those cold, steely, hollow, eyes stammered, 
"Ye-yes, sir. I thought it all right.'' 

''You thought! Did you not know?" Then 
holding the slate up before him, asked, "Would you 
shape a course for Sandy Hook, and run for it, 
based upon such work as this?" 

"Why, sir, I think I would." 

"You should know," came back the scathing 
reply. "Now go below with me, and shape your 
course and see where you will come out." 

Stanwood, feeling dazed and bewildered, followed 
the officer into the cabin, when a chart was quickly 
unrolled and laid upon the table. Henderson 
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passed him the scale and compasses. The young 
man, after noting his own latitude and longitude, 
marked the place on the chart, the sailing master 
watching him closely the while. 

'This is our position at present.'' 

''According to your figures, yes." 

"And according to this, Sandy Hook bears N. 
i W. Now, sir, is not this correct?" he asked 
timidly. 

The officer, looking at him steadily a few mo- 
ments with a look of kindly pride on his face, an- 
swered, "Yes, my boy, the work is right and the 
course is right, and you have with credit to yourself, 
passed a most severe test; but there was a certain 
element of doubt, was there not?" "Yes," he ad- 
mitted, "But, Captain Henderson, only a man of 
your incomparable ability could have caused me 
to doubt." Henderson, raising his hand with a 
warning gesture, said, "Now listen, my lad! Let 
this be a lasting lesson to you. There will come a 
time, perhaps before many years, if you live, when 
a valuable ship with her crew will be in your hands. 
When you have shaped your course for your port, 
I want you to be so sure that a thousand experts 
cannot shake your faith in your own judgment. 
Many good ships and hundreds of valuable lives 
have been lost, because the officers in charge of the 
navigating of those ships were not sure they were 
right. Many a good ship has left a safe offing, and 
run for her port; the weather thickened, as the 
vessel got nearer the land. Doubts began to arise 
in the mind of the navigating officer, doubt resolving 
Itself into the certainty that he is not right; the 
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vessel is hauled off shore, but too late. A gale 
comes on. The doomed ship is on a lee shore with 
but a short time between her and destruction. 

''This is perhaps the last chronometer sight we 
shall ever take together, for if this wind holds, we 
shall sight land tomorrow. Remember what I have 
told you." Then extending his hand said, "Put 
it there, my boy. It was hard, but you stood the 
test, as in my opinion you will stand every test.'* 

The wind held strong and favorable, and at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon of the next day, Bamegat 
was sighted, and before dark, the vessel was fast 
in her dock well up the East river. New York City; 
thus ending one of the quickest voyages ever made 
by a sailing vessel to the West Indies. 

Stanwood had been informed that it was the 
sailing master's intention to leave the vessel on 
its arrival, and return to his home to stay, and he 
felt the deepest regret at the separation now inevi- 
table. His attachment for this singular man was 
strong and lasting; and he well knew the attach- 
ment was mutual. The young sailor, xmder his 
rigorous teaching and example, had been able to 
equip himself with every necessary qualification 
that goes to make up the perfect seaman and navi- 
gator, and he was now sure and confident. 

On the day following their arrival into dock, 
Henderson was preparing to leave, and called Stan- 
wood to him and said, "Now, Charles, I can get 
you a berth as an officer, if I choose; but that is 
not my way. I will let you work this out for your- 
self. Perhaps, sometime, you will imderstand my 
reason, and thank me for the course I have adopted. 
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I know you can step into my place here at once if 
you wish. What do you say?'' 

The young man, shaking his head, said, ''No, sir, 
I choose to wait." 

''Very well. Will you go to the dock with me 
where I am to take the steamer?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And now, my boy," said the veteran, "I am 
going to place something in your keeping that I 
hope will in some degree, convey the high regard 
I entertain for you." Opening the desk, he lifted 
out a sextant case; and passed it to Stanwood with 
these words, "Your quadrant is a cheap affair that 
might fail you at a critical moment." Noting a look 
of astonishment on the young man's face, continued, 
"I want you to take a look at it." At this, Stan- 
wood opened the case and was bewildered at the 
sight. Lying inside on a lining of red plush, was 
the most beautiful instrument he had ever seen. 
He held his breath when removing it from its resting 
place, his astonishment increasing as he turned it 
over. Sockets and clamps were of solid gold. On 
the back of the arc was a long gold plate neatly 
inlaid in the ebony, and on the plate was an in- 
scription. For a time Stanwood was too dumfound- 
ed to speak, then slowly raising his eyes, met the 
questioning gaze of the veteran, and regaining his 
speech, exclaimed, "Why, Captain Henderson, what 
ever induced you to place so priceless a treasure 
as this in the keeping of another?" 

"I have already told you," he said with a smile; 
"my regard for you. I never use it; although a 
splendid instrument, I could never discard the old 
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one for it. That one is the choice of my youth, you 
see/' 

He now called a dray, and sent his things to the 
wharf, he and Stanwood following later in a street 
car. At the wharf, they shook hands and parted, 
feeling as only two true and tried friends can, who 
have, side by side, looked death squarely in the 
face without flinching. 

Stanwood, returning at once to the vessel, found 
Captain Stringer on board, who asked, "What do 
you intend doing?" 

"Oh, ship again as soon as I can.*' 

"Well, Charles, you can take Mr. Henderson's 
place, if you wish," he said earnestly. 

"Yes, but I cannot fill his place." 

"Perhaps so. Mr. Henderson is a wonderful 
man; but you have learned many of his ways and I 
would be satisfied." 

"No, I cannot do it!" was the decided answer. 
"I would, however, like to leave my things here 
until I ship again." 

"Certainly. And stay aboard yourself if you like." 

"No, thanks. This is too far away from my base 
of operations. I will go now. Good bye!" 

"Good bye, Charles!" 

Stanwood took a car down town, stopped at 
Coentie's slip; and was about to enter a boarding 
house there, when he saw a man approaching, about 
whose appearance there was something familiar. 
Just before coming abreast, he slowed down as if 
in deep tho^ght, then stopped. Advancing, said, 
"Blast my eyes!" Stanwood then grasped the ex- 
tended hand of his old shipmate of the Brigantine 
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Iris, Jim McGinnis, who with a hearty frankness, 
the sincerity of which there could be no doubt, ex- 
claimed, "Well! Well! I'm glad to meet you again, 
Charley, old boy. Tell me all about yourself and 
what you have been doing." 

"I hardly know how or where to begin, Jim. But 
have you had supper?'* 

"No." 

"Well, come in here with me and we can talk a bit." 

McGinnis readily consented, and they were soon 
seated at a table. 

"You look prosperous and all right," said Jim, 
"but as though you had just come from a funeral. 
What's the matter?" 

"I have just parted with a good friend." 

"And picked up another!" answered Mac, lightly. 
"But how long have you been here, Charles?" 

"I came in here yesterday, from SanDomingo City." 

"I have been here over a week. But, say! don't 
you want to go by the run to Bangor?" 

"What sort of a craft, and what is there in it?" 
asked Stanwood. 

"She is a full rigger, bound there to load for some 
port in Europe. They pay twenty-five dollars, and 
she might make it in a week. I signed in her today. 
The office is, of course, now closed, but if you will 
go, I will meet you here in the morning." 

"All right! If there is a berth left over, I'll take 
it," said Charles. 

True to his agreement, McGinnis was on hand at 
the proper time, and together they went into the 
office. In answer to their query if they had a full 
crew, they were informed the ship was one man 
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short, and needed a second mate besides. The 
Captain then asked if either of them had ever 
served as second mate. Receiving a negative 
answer, said, "Well, you can never learn younger, 
and there is always a first time.'' Then pointing 
to Stanwood, asked, ''Will you take the place?" 

''Yes, sir!" he answered promptly. 

They paid five dollars more for this berth. The 
young men were to go aboard the next day. When 
leaving the office, Jim said, "Well, Charles, of 
course I am glad you got the berth as second mate, 
but had hoped to have your company in the fore- 
castle." "Oh, well! it won't be for long, anyway," 
answered Charles, encouragingly. 

The next day they boarded the ship Galatea, and 
on the tenth day after leaving New York, towed up 
the Penobscot river to Bangor. After the ship was 
moored, all hands excepting the chief mate and cook, 
went ashore. The next day after arriving, as 
Stanwood and McGinnis were sitting on the capsill 
of the wharf, a small, wiry man came along with a 
couple of sailors in tow, and put them aboard a 
vessel that was loaded and ready to tow out. Charles 
at once recognized the man as one he had known as 
a coasting skipper. Upon the return of the latter 
to the wharf, Stanwood hailed him, asking, "How 
is business, Murch?" 

"Not much doing just now. Are you looking for 
a berth?" 

"Why, of course! You don't suppose we want 
to stay 'round here all winter, do you?" 

"When did you get here?" 

"We came in yesterday on that full rigger." 
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He stroked his mustache with a thoughtful 
air, looked up suddenly as one who had just 
grasped an idea, then turned to Stanwood and 
asked, ''Would you take a mate's berth in a small 
Schooner?" 

"Oh, I don't know! I might. Would there be a 
chance for my friend here?'' 

"Yes. I think she wants two besides a mate. 
I'll be honest with you; she is an old tub, and the 
skipper a rum one, if ever there was one. She is 
loadmg lumber for Wellfleet." 

"Perhaps we had better go and see the skipper," 
suggested Stanwood. 

"No," said Murch, "you do not have to, as I 
have orders to ship a mate and two sailors and send 
them aboard. You see," he added, by way of ex- 
planation, "there has to be a new jibboom rigged 
out." 

"Oh, I see! What do you say, Jim, shall we 
tackle it?" 

"I guess I'd better see her first," he answered. 

Murch turned and said, "Well, Stanyvrood, will 
you go up and sign?" 

Stanwood answering in the affirmative, the mat- 
ter was soon arranged. 

Murch directed them to where the Schooner lay, 
and the two young men were soon standing on the 
wharf feasting their eyes on the sorriest looking 
old tub of a Schooner they had ever beheld. Both 
running and standing rigging were in a most dilapi- 
dated condition and by her appearance, those in 
charge had given up the idea of painting her ten 
years before. To add to her miserable appearance, 
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her jibboom was broken off at the cap and her 
rigging and stays were hanging loose in every di- 
rection. 

McGinnis uttered a sort of a groan, and Stanwood 
was preparing to make some appropriate remark, 
when two men stepped out from the opposite side 
of the mainmast looking in their direction. Stan- 
wood gave a start, for in front of him, on the deck 
of this crazy craft, was the man whom he, like a 
bloodhound, had followed for years. Yes, there 
could be no mistaking that coarse, insolent and 
brutal countenance. He had changed considerably 
in looks and general appearance, but for the worse. 
He was neatly dressed when Stanwood had last 
seen him, but now had the appearance of a slouchy, 
unkempt saloon bum or loafer. 

Only for a moment did Stanwood hesitate. 
Drawing from his pocket a pair of spectacles he had 
picked up from the street, he placed them over his 
forehead just above his eyes; then turned to McGin- 
nis, who blurted out, ''What the devil!'' "Sh-h-h! 
let's go aboard and see how this works out. It's 
rather a leap in the dark." They swung off onto 
the rigging and were in a moment on deck. 

The individual standing near the skipper was 
evidently a man of consequence: elderly, perhaps 
seventy, tall, slender, and straight as a ramrod. 
His general makeup, firm chin, and imoothly shaven 
face, gave him the air of a propserous merchant or 
broker. Stanwood immediately crossed over to the 
two men and raised his head so as to look under his 
glasses. After surveying them awhile questioningly, 
he asked, ''Which of you men, er-er, beg pardon, 
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which of you gentlemen, is Captain of this 'ere 
ship?'\ 

''This ain't no ship, it's a Schooner,'' growled the 
skipper. 

Stanwood, throwing a glance at McGinnis an- 
swered, "Oh, this is what they call a Schooner, 
m-m-m! I see. So this is a Sch-Schooner." He 
raised his eyes and with mock solemnity, continued. 
"If not a rude question, I will ask the name of this 
'ere Sch-Schooner." 

"Martha Washington!" shouted the skipper. 

"M-m-m!" mused Stanwood. "I doubt not that 
Martha would feel highly complimented. So you 
are the master of the Schooner 'Martha Washington.' 
Well, sir, I am glad to meet you, and extend my 
hearty congratidations." During the time this 
curious conversation was in progress, the elderly 
man's countenance was a study. At the beginning, 
he seemed to think Stanwood a greenhorn, simply 
gratifying his curiosity; but as the conversation 
progressed, saw there was something beneath the 
surface, and was anxious for its termination. 
McGinnis was as much in the dark as the stranger 
as to the meaning of Stanwood 's behavior, but they 
had not long to wait. 

Drunk as he was, the skipper knew he was being 
guyed by this complacent young stranger, and his 
brute nature asserted itself. "Say, you get off 
my deck," he roared, "or I'll^"' "But," inter- 
rupted Stanwood, "my dear sir! beg pardon; in my 
opinion you are unduly excited. Really, my dear 
sir, I would counsel moderation." At these words, 
all the brutal instincts of the fellow rushed to the 
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surface. Howling like a wild beast, he made a 
tremendous lunge at Stanwood with his foot. 
Watching for this, he stepped to one side, and the 
foot intended for his anatomy, went high, the force 
completely overturning the half drunken skipper, 
landing him on his back on the deck. 

"My! My! but you are an awkward fellow!" 
looking as he said this in the direction of the elderly 
man, and McGinnis; saw they were nearly splitting 
their sides laughing; but had just time to look around 
and again meet the infuriated skipper. This time 
he caught the foot in his hand and the fellow hopped 
Vound on the other. Stanwood pretended to hold 
him steady, finally gave the foot a little higher tilt, 
and over he went again on his back. Soon as Jim 
could regain his breath from laughing, he said, 
''Charles, if you don't quit, I shall bust my sides 
laughing." But there seemed no chance to quit. 

The fellow, changing his tactics somewhat, came 
at him brandishing his fists; but just at the right 
instant, Stanwood, hopping nimbly to one side, and 
sticking out his foot, caused the irate skipper to go 
sprawling full length on the deck. Soon as he re- 
gained his feet, he stamped upon the deck with 
impotent fury. With blood streaming from both 
nose and mouth, he was, indeed, an extremely 
pitiable and loathsome object. The volley of 
curses he was hurling at his complacent antagonist 
seemed an unintelligible jumble. Stanwood, coolly 
standing with hands in his pockets, remarked, 
"You seem to be a violent sort of an individual. 
In fact, will say, something on the explosive 
order. 
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Your style of profanity does not seem to meet the 
requirements of your feelings/' 

The skipper now turned quickly and started aft. 
Stanwood, the thorough sailor and man of action, 
thrusting the spectacles into his pocket, walked 
directly to the elder man and asked, with some 
vehemence, "What sort of a crazy outfit is this, 
anyway? Are you in anyway concerned in this?'' 
Before he could answer, a venerable musket that 
might have seen service in the time of Cromwell, 
was thrust through a broken window pane at the 
forward end of the cabin and the voice of the in- 
furiated skipper roared, "You leave this vessel 
damned sudden, or I will scatter pieces of you all 
over the deck!" Stanwood moved a little to one 
side, and leaning his back against the forward side 
of the mainmast said, "Bang away! but be careful 
that you do not scar the paint on this mast." 

At this juncture, words came as from one who 
had been accustomed to speaking with authority. 
"Here, you, put that thing away, or I'll see that you 
are put away! We have had quite enough of this 
silly nonsense." His order was immediately obeyed. 
Then turning to Stanwood, said, "Now, young man, 
I am ready to listen to you, and will answer your 
question by saying that I know but little more than 
you about this outfit. It is this way. I am a re- 
tired shipmaster from Wellfleet, but for the past 
few years have been a lumber dealer there, and am 
down here for a cargo to complete my winter's 
stock. This old craft belongs to Peters and Com- 
pany of Boston, old acquaintances of mine. About 
a month ago, I chartered her to come here and load. 
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They picked up this skipper, some old drift-wood, 
I suppose, and started her off. She got here about 
a week ago, and she should be loaded and gone by 
this. Her jibboom was broken off here in the river, 
and I do not know whether another has been 
ordered.'* 

The old gentleman resting at this, looked in- 
quiringly at Stanwood, who said, "I have just 
shipped as mate of this old hooker; and while she is 
a tough looking proposition, I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand that I am no quitter, but a 
stayer from Stayersville; though you must admit 
that the reception I have received so far is not en- 
couraging, to say the least. What do you ad- 
vise?'* 

"I advise that you stick to your bargain.'' 
''Yes, sir! but suppose he refuses to consider it?" 
With a significant nod, he replied, ''Leave that to 
me. Let us go and have a heart to heart talk with 
this fellow." 

Stanwood, beckoning McGinnis to follow, the 
three walked to the tafrail. Captain Wiley leading. 
Captain Wiley shouted down the companion, "Helloa 
there! Come up here, we want to have a little 
talk with you." A shuffle below; and the ugly 
mug of the skipper, more malignant if possible, 
than ever, appeared, but he did not come on deck. 
Pointing to Stanwood, Captain Wiley said, "This 
young man has shipped mate of this craft. Do you 
understand?" 

"Yes, I understand," he grunted, "but what good 
will a schoolmaster be here, with a jibboom to be 
rigged out?" 
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"A schoolmaster might prove a very convenient 
and profitable person to have before this trip is 
completed," interjected Stanwood, quietly. 

Not appearing to hear this, he turned to Wiley 
and said in a wheedling tone, "I think we should 
ship a real seaman for mate." McGinnis, who up 
to this time, had been only a quiet but amused 
spectator, now moved to a position directly in 
front of the fellow. Shaking his finger in his face 
and nodding to Stanwood, said, "That man could 
forget every day for a week, more than you know, 
and then be able to teach you." Captain Wiley 
laughingly said, "That is a pretty broad assertion, 
young man." But casting an admiring look at 
the young mate, continued, "I guess it is not very 
far from the mark." 

The skipper, after giving Stanwood a look of the 
most malevolent hatred, started down the steps. 
Captain Wiley checked him and said sternly. "We 
are not quite done with you yet. Where is that 
jibboom you have been harping so much about?" 

The fellow looked at the deck and finally growled, 
"I don't know." 

"What! you don't mean to tell me you have not 
ordered it yet!" 

"You see, sir," he whined, "there was no one here 
to measure for it." 

"Well, what was the matter with your doing it? 
Or didn't you know how?" 

The skipper, not answering these queries, Captain 
Wiley regarded hini awhile with a look of most 
unutterable contempt and loathing, then turned to 
Stanwood and said, "Now, young man, I guess you 
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will have to be about the whole thing here. You 
can measure for that jibboom and take the order to 
the ship-yard." Stanwood, nodding assent, called 
to McGinnis, ''Will you, or will you not, go with me 
in this old hooker?" ''Well, Charles, I do not like 
the appearance of things, neither do I like the idea 
of leaving you here alone with that cuss. While I 
know you could stand off half a dozen like him if 
they were in front of you, but suppose he should 
stick a knife between your shoulder blades in the 
dark, and I believe he is none too good to do it." 

"Oh, I suppose I can manage without you, but 
would like very much to have you go." 

"All right, Charley, my boy I What do you 
want me to do first?" came the cheery answer. 

"Find Murch, and have him ship another man; 
and bring my things and yours aboard." 

McGinnis had just disappeared, when Captain 
Wiley and Stanwood started to measure for the 
boom. When measuring the broken piece of spar 
as it lay on deck, the skipper was seen approachmg 
from aft. Stanwood shouted, "Stop where you are! 
When we want you we will let you know. And 
wash that mug of yours before I get back, or I am 
liable to stick it into a bucket of water. It's hard 
telling what I might do." He stopped, turned, and 
moved away, thoroughly cowed, though Wiley and 
Stanwood knew it was only fear of physical punish- 
ment that held him in line. Honor, if he had ever 
had any, had long since been simken in the mire of 
vice and depravity. 

That evening McGinnis returned with a long, 
lank, young fellow who, though having had but 
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little experience as a sailor, was willing and ready. 
The next day the new jibboom was brought along- 
side and hoisted aboard; the second day was rigged 
out, and the rigging all set up before night. Captain 
Wiley was on board part of the time, watching with 
eager satisfaction, the rapid progress of the work 
under the guidance and example of the young mate. 
"Well," he said, ''a schoolmaster is a pretty handy 
thing to have 'roimd sometimes, eh?" Stanwood 
smiled, but made no answer. 

''IVe a mind to go up in this old tub with you. 
I feel I was in a way, instrumental in getting you 
into this scrape, and feel in duty bound to see you 
through. The skipper is sober now, and I can see 
that he is nastier when sober than when drunk. 
He is now frothing under the humihation you have 
justly heaped upon him, and I feel he will stop at 
nothing to get even." 

''Well," replied Stanwood, "do as you like. Of 
course I would enjoy your company on the passage 
up, but the accommodations are not first class, 
but hope it will not take us long." The yoimg 
mate was exceedingly glad when the venerable 
shipmaster decided to accompany them, for by 
this time, he knew he had a powerful ally in the 
old gentleman that would stand him in good stead, 
should this wretch of a skipper try any underhand 
tricks. The old craft was soon loaded, towed down 
the river, and passed out through the land before a 
brisk north easter. The skipper, having laid in a 
generous supply of the villainous whiskey then in 
use in that port, when the tug left the Schooner, 
was barely able to stand. As no one seemed the 
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least inclined to obey the orders he bellowed, he 
finally tumbled below, and laid down on the floor. 
Stanwood was a good pilot among the Islands and 
rockS; and never left the deck excepting to eat, 
until the Schooner had passed Whitehead, and 
was stretching away for Monhegan Islands, which 
they passed at dark of the second day. The wind 
had now hauled more to the east, the weather 
threatening and very cold, it being near the middle 
of November. The light sails were taken in and 
furled. The mate shaped his course for Cape Cod, 
and went below at eight o'clock, giving McGinnis 
strict orders to call him at the first change he noted 
in the wind or weather. 



CHAPTER V 

Near ten, suddenly awaking, he felt something 
was wrong. There was a sharp call from Captain 
Wiley. Stanwood, quickly springing on the floor, 
asked, ''What is it, Captain Wiley?" "That in- 
fernal skipper!" he shouted, pointing in the direction 
of the companion way. Charles was on the deck 
in about two jimips, and none too soon, as there 
stood the rascally skipper, holding out a bottle to 
the extended hand of the helmsman, McGinnis. 

To knock the bottle from his hand to the deck, 
where it was shivered to atoms, was but the work 
of an instant. He then took the wretch by the 
collar and dragged him head first down the com- 
panion, across the floor, and bimdled him imceri- 
moniously into his room, accompanied by this 
warning, "Now just let me catch you out of there 
again, without my permission, and I will break 
every bone in your miserable carcass I" 

"Captain Wiley, how did you happen to see him?" 
Stanwood asked. 

"I felt sure he was up to some mischief, and have 
been watching. Hearing that door open, and 
seeing him steer for the companion, I called you." 
"Yes," said Stanwood meditatively, "the chances 
are, that liquor was drugged in some way. Will 
see you later about this." Then hurrying on deck, 
he demanded, "McGinnis I What did you mean by 
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offering to accept that bottle from such a creature 
as that?" 

''You see, sir, I was so cold!" 

''Well! Well! go to the pump, and send your 
shipmate here to the wheel.'* 

''But, Mr. Stanwood, you don't feel — " 

"Do as I told you. I will talk to you later about 
this." 

The weather was now decidedly threatening, the 
wind having hauled still more to the east. The 
old hooker was floundering in a rough sea that was 
rapidly getting worse. When the new sailor came 
to the wheel, Charles asked him if she was leaking 
much. He answered, "Yes, sir. Keeps the pumps 
going over half the time." The mate, now passing 
along to the pump well, called out, "Jim, when 
you get her pumped out, come out. We will have 
to reef pretty quick." 

McGinnis, soon being at his side, they lowered 
and reefed the mainsail. It being hard work for 
two, the cook was pressed into service to help set 
the sail. The foresail was served likewise. The 
old tug then plowed along some easier*; but the 
anxiety of the mate was not lessened, for a snow 
storm was close at hand he felt sure. He stayed 
on deck all night, and at four o'clock the next morn- 
ing, a snow storm of the worst kind was upon them, 
so thick and dense that one could see no farther 
than the end of the jibboom. Before it closed 
down, Stanwood had sighted Boon Island, broad 
on the starboard beam. 

To add to the desperate nature of the situation, 
the main gaff, which had been sprung, suddenly 
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^ave way. The weight of the sail parting the main 
lift, both sail and boom went over the side into the 
seething water. On hearing the ringing shouts of 
the mate, and a commotion on deck, Wiley made his 
appearance. 

''Can I be of any assistance, Mr. Stanwood?" 
he asked. 

"If you will take the wheel while we are clearing 
this stuff away, it will help us greatly.*' 

"All right, sir,'* and suiting the action to his 
words, he stepped behind the man at the wheel 
and took hold of the spokes. 

The boom was soon on deck. Some planks from 
the deckload served to fish the gaff; the old lift 
was spliced, and about ten o'clock, the sail was 
again set double reefed. But with the wind now 
blowing a gale from the southeast, the old tul), 
wallowmg as she was, could no longer hold up to 
her course for Cape Cod, so was kept away a couple 
of points, the mate hoping against hope that the 
awful density of the snow might lift. Thus the 
day wore on. One man was constantly at the 
pumps. 

Stanwood had been considering the situation with 
an anxiety he had never felt before. About five 
o'clock he realized he must run for some port, or 
take the desperate chance of heaving to, with a 
wild and rocky coast on his lee. He then sought a 
conference with Captain Wiley, who asked, "What, 
in your judgment, is the best thing to do?" 

"Well, sir! Baker's Island bears now northwest 
by west, about twenty-five miles distant. My inten- 
tions are to keep off, run for that, and go into Salem." 
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''It's a big contract, my boy/' said he thought- 
fully, ''but I guess you're big enough for it. Go 
ahead." 

Th-e old hooker was now kept off before the wind, 
with the sea running and breaking over her in all 
directions, and the wind driving the snow in sheets, 
making the inky darkness more terrible than ever. 
A more miserable night would be difficult to picture. 
The vessel bad been running on this course for 
about two and one-half hours, when Stanwood went 
forward and stood by the port forerigging. Looking 
ahead intently, his mind was busy considering the 
peculiar nature of his present position. While but 
mate, he had been in absolute control since sailing, 
and knew well that the responsibility and burden 
of proof for the success or failure of this hazardous 
undertaking rested solely on him. "What if I 
should fail?" he thought, almost tremblingly. 
Closing his teeth hard, he said, "I must nojb 

fail." . ^ 

Just then hearing something, he sprang into the 
crazy rigging and went toward the masthead, with 
the agility of a monkey. Yes, he heard it again, 
the steam siren. His quick ear, locating it a little 
on the starboard bow, he shouted, "Keep her ofif 
a little!" 

"Aye, aye! sir." 

"Keep her north, northwest!" 

"Aye, aye! sir." 

At that moment the snow slackened, and to his 
unutterable joy, he saw the Twin Lights on Baker's 
Island. He went below. Walking aft, he met 
Captain Wiley, who asked, "Did you get hold of 
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the lights?" He answered, ''Yes, sir. We made a 
pretty good hit." 

"You did that. You have used splendid judg- 
ment in this affair, Mr. Stan wood." 

"Thank you, sir. But we are not into the harbor 
yet. I will jump down and take a squint at the 
chart." 

Soon he was again on deck, listening to the 
thunderous roaring of the heavy sea on the rock 
boimd shore of the Island. Again stationing him- 
self forward, he directed the steering of the vessel 
from that quarter. In half an hour, a vessel was 
sighted, lying at anchor just ahead. The course 
of the craft was altered to clear it. The sails were 
hauled down, and the old hooker was soon at 
anchor in one of the best harbors in the world. 
When the sails were stowed and the vessel had been 
pumped out, Stanwood sent the men below, then 
passed into the cabin, threw off his coat, and utterly 
exhausted, stretched himself on the floor. Soon 
Captain Wiley came beside him and in deep earnest- 
ness said, "Mr. Stanwood, I owe you a debt of 
gratitude." 

"How is that?" he asked, quietly. 

"For the able manner in which you have handled 
this situation. Few men at your age could have 
done as well." 

"It was my duty, sir. I was able to do it and 
all debts regarding this matter are at this moment 
cancelled." 

The old gentleman turned away with a peculiar 
smile mantling his kindly face. The morning light 
broke on a scene of wretchedness difficult to des- 
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cribe. The old tub with her crazy rigging, the snow 
even with the forecastle forward, and the cockpits 
full to the rails. Toward night the snow ceased 
falling. All hands were set to work shoveling and 
scrapmg, so before dark she was as near shipshape 
as a craft of her sort could be gotten. 

Next morning, the wind was from the north. 
Before breakfast, the anchor was ready for tripping. 
The skipper came out of his room and went on 
deck. He was quite sober, his whiskey had evi- 
dently given out. As he returned below, Captain 
Wiley and Stanwood had just seated themselves 
for breakfast. 

"What sort of a hole have you got this vessel 
into?*' he asked of the yoimg mate. 

'That is for you to find out," he answered care- 
lessly. "A pretty Captain you are to have to ask 
your crew where your vessel is.'' 

He turned almost purple, but did not answer. 
At this jimcture. Captain Wiley broke in, sternly, 
''Look here! The position of this vessel, where she 
is going, or when, are matters which no further 
concern you. You are simply first cabin passenger 
nothing more. I am acquainted with the owners 
of this old hooker, and when I see them again, 
they will get a good, strong piece of my mind con- 
cerning you. Do you understand?" The skipper 
started to seat himself at the table, but the mate 
stopped him. "You wait until we are through. 
I have never yet associated with the like of you, and 
I hardly think I'll begin now." 

This was the severest jolt he had as yet received 
from the young mate. He stood undecided as to 
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what ^conrse to pursue, until Stanwood arose, when 
he slunk into his room and seldom appeared during 
the remainder of the trip. 

The vessel was soon imder way and the following 
night passed into the harbor at Wellfleet. The next 
morning she was hauled into the dock. When 
Captain Wiley came aboard in the afternoon after 
a short visit with his family, Stanwood and the 
skipper were on the quarter, one on each side of. 
the deck, apparently neither aware of the other's 
presenpe. The old man, with his customaiy direct- 
ness, plunged right into the subject uppermost in 
his mind, saying, ''Mr. Stanwood, I shall start for 
Boston tomorrow morning, and will return in a 
couple of days. You please look out for things here 
until I return. I would gladly extend to you the 
hospitality of my home, but you know it is necessary 
for you to be here.'' When saying this, he shot a 
look of the most supreme contempt and loathing 
in the direction of the skipper, that worthy who was 
then standing by the rail, a moody listener to every 
word. ''Now, after I have explained matters to 
the owners of this vessel about that fellow, and the 
great service you have rendered, they will, without 
doubt, insist that you take this vessel; but I do 
hope, Mr. Stanwood, that you will not for one mo- 
ment consider such a proposition." The yoimg 
mate, nodding, the old gentleman continued, "I 
am glad you take that sort of view, for I believe I 
have something far better mapped out for you. 
Gooddayl" 

The yoimg mate, after watching his elderly friend 
pass out of sight, descended to the stuffy old cabin, 
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(fraught with such disagreeable memories), which 
he would soon leave forever. Stirring the fire in 
the little old coal stove, he sat down at the end of a 
table, and resting his head on one hand, tried to 
think. The fateful day when at South Boston, 
that smart, insolent, and brutal mate drove him 
from his presence as an incompetent, arose before 
him, arousing all the intense resentment of his sensi- 
nature. This stranger had touched him at his 
most vulnerable point, and seemed to gloat with a 
sort of malicious satisfaction at the pain he inflicted. 

Stanwood was not by nature revengeful, and 
could have freely forgiven anything but this. He 
had followed this person with the tenacity of a 
bloodhound; the knowledge he had sought and 
obtained was but a means to an end. He had at 
last reached the goal, the object of his thoughts. 
But what had he found? A man his equal? No, 
indeed! but a creature too low in the scale of de- 
pravity to wreak his vengeance upon. Could it 
be possible that this wretch now cowering in the 
cold upon the quarter, had been the all absorbing 
object of his thoughts for years? Stanwood now 
realized for the first time that the energy, grit and 
knowledge he had obtained in his quest for vengeance 
had placed him at his age in the ranks of veterans. 
On arousing himself, he foimd the old stove red 
hot. Turning the draught, he returned to the deck, 
and of the cowering skipper asked almost kindly, 
''Are you cold?*' JLooking up with a sort of dull 
inquiry, he answered, "Yes, some.'' 

''Go below, and get warm!" Stanwood advised. 
The wretched creature at once obeyed. 
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As Stanwood was about to sit down to the coarse 
fare that served for supper, he called ^o the skipper, 
"You may eat with me, if you like." As if doubting 
the evidence of his senses, he slowly arose and seated 
himself at the table. Some time elapsed before 
either spoke. Finally Stanwood, with appar- 
ent carelessness, but with that peculiar intonation 
characteristic with him at times, asked, "You 
were at one time acting mate of the Schooner 
Maggie M. Smith, were you not?'' Raising his 
dull, watery eyes to the young mate's face as if 
wondering what would come next, replied, "I was 
sailing master of the Maggie Smith." "Sailing 
master!" repeated Stanwood. "Well! it's quite a 
drop from Sailing Master to first cabin passenger 
on this old hooker. What causes have led to this, 
may I ask?" Raising his eyes to the ceiling of the 
cabin, he replied, "Bad luck, I guess." Stanwood 
then plied him with statistics. 

"You were lying at South Boston three years 
ago last April, to be exact, the twelfth of that month 
at ten a. m.?" 

"Yes, what of it?" he grunted, somewhat startled. 

"We will come to that presently. Did you ever 
see me before you met me at Bangor?" 

"No." 

"Are you quite siu-e?" 

"Yes." 

"I think your memory is somewhat defective; 
but I am about to throw on some light. Do you 
remember a chap of about twenty coming aboard of 
you at the time and place mentioned, and asking 
for al)erth?'' 
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His dull eyes were fixed on Stanwood's face 
as if held there by some subtle fascination. After 
regaining the power of speech, he answered, ''Yes! 
but what has that to do with you?'* 

"Wait a moment! Do you remember the answer 
you gave the young man in question?' ' 

''Yes! He was no good! I told him so and sent 
him ashore/' 

"How did you know he was no good?" 

"Well! that was my opinion, and I was boss." 

The mate, fixing his cold, grey eyes on the creature 
said, "Listen! I am the chap you discarded and 
drove ashore." 

At these words, the ex-skipper shook as with the 
ague, and started to leave the table. Stanwood, 
rapping sharply on the table with a knife handle, 
ordered him to reseat himself. Raising his right 
hand until his forefinger was on a level with the 
cowering fellow's face, continued, "Yes, it was I! 
And since that hour I have been preparing to meet 
you again. So indelibly was that face of yours 
burned upon my memory that I knew you the 
moment I saw you on the deck of this old tub at 
Bangor. I have long been preparing for this meet- 
ing. Had you been the Captain of a full rigger 
instead of the low, grovelling wretch you are, I 
would still be the better man of the two. In my 
quest for revenge, I have not only qualified myself 
to take rank among veterans of the profession, but 
can say truthfully, and without egotism, that I 
am one of the best seamen and navigators this 
coast has ever known. That is all! You may go!" 

The first cabin passenger, erstwhile skipper. 
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arose and slowly walked a few steps toward the 
companion, stopped, turned, and facing the young 
mate, said, ''Mr. Stanwood, your treatment and 
humiliation of me at Bangor, together with your 
forcibly taking charge of this vessel, caused me to 
have a feeling of hatred for you impossible to 
describe, but your explanation has altogether 
changed my mind and feelings toward you, and I 
now only wonder that you are so lenient. My total 
lack of discernment and disregard for the feelings 
of others have brought me where I am today. 
When in authority, the men I should have selected, 
I discarded as I did you, and this is the result.'' 
He then went on deck, and Stanwood, musing alone 
until dark, went on deck and paced the deckload 
till well in the night. 

Captain Wiley returned at the appointed time. 
Soon he and the young mate were engaged in con- 
versation. ''I have arranged everythmg necessary 
and will leave the money with you to pay off the 
men,'/ said the old gentleman. The skipper was 
now called and came lumbering toward them. With 
his usual directness. Captain Wiley said, "I have 
seen Peters & Company, and told them the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. Your conduct 
has been such that you have no right to expect 
anything; but I am authorized to give you ten 
dollars conditionally. You are to turn over to 
Mr. Stanwood the vessel's papers, and sign clear. 
What do you say?" he asked curtly. 

"I agree I" he promptly replied. Then bringing 
out the ship's papers, he signed clear, and pocketed 
his money. 
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"Now, Mr. Stanwood," said the old gentleman. 
"I would like for you to stay a couple of days yet. 
There is a fine barque owned at Boston. In fact, 
I own a controlling interest in her, the ''Northern 
Light.' Perhaps you have seen her. I want to 
get you the berth of second mate. She is about due 
from Rio de Janeiro. The chief mate, I understand, 
is to quit her after a voyage or two, and if you get 
on all right, you will get his place. The mate is 
the Captain's son, a fine fellow, but he has a friend 
who is having a vessel built at Bath, Maine, and 
has agreed, when she is ready for sea, to accept the 
position as mate in her. 

"The Captain of the Barque was mate with me 
for several years before I retired from the sea. He 
is a very powerful man physically, and a tiger when 
aroused. When with me, I felt obliged a number of 
times, to interfere, to prevent his inflicting serious 
bodily injury on the men. Still, he is not, in any 
sense, a bully; and in looking back over the past, 
I cannot recall a single instance wherein he was 
really unjust. I have known him to beat men to 
insensibility, then patch them up, and if they 
behaved themselves afterward, they had nothing 
to fear from him. 

"To give you some idea of his tremendous 
strength, I will relate one incident. We were 
bound for Buenos Ayres from Baltimore. The 
crew had come aboard, and though they had been 
drinking some, were quite straight, but a tough 
looking lot. The mate, as they came over the side, 
told them that he was expecting the tug to tow to 
sea, and for them to get ready at once to turn to. 
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In about half an hour the tug came alongside. 
The mate sent the second mate forward to call 
out the men. He called, but they made no move. 
The chief kept up his steady tramp back and forth 
across the poop. Seeing that a furious storm was 
about to burst, I walked forward and spoke to 
the men, advising them to turn to at once, but was 
met with laughs and hisses. Returning aft, I 
met the mate on the quarter, who exclaimed, 'We 
must get clear from this wharf, sir, and that at 
once!' I quickly defined his meaning, but there 
was no help for it. 

"The lines were thrown oflf. As soon as the tug 
had the vessel clear of the wharf, Mr. Clayton, the 
chief mate, shot into the forecastle like a thousand 
volts of electricity. Well, they came out, and 
that mighty sudden! Some he threw out! Some 
he kicked out! And some he knocked out! The 
one who appeared to be the ringleader, he hit a 
terrific blow on the neck, knocking him clean 
through the door, where he lay stretched out on 
the deck, and so remained till a hawser was gotten 
out forward to the tug. When she came alongside 
preparatory to leaving us, we placed the injured 
ringleader on her, and sent him back. There was 
little more trouble that voyage. 

"I left a note for the Captain with his brokers, 
Bliss & Co., which he will receive when he arrives.*' 

"Thank you," said Stanwood earnestly. "I 
hope if I get the position, to merit your good opin- 
ion." 

"I have no doubts about that. And further- 
more, you are to take this craft's papers to the 
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owners." Continuing with a broad smile, "Mr. 
Stanwood, I am rather an eccentric old man, and 
feel that I should make you some sort of a present, 
one of a tangible nature." He then handed the 
young man an envelope addressed Buyers & Sells, 
Hanover Street, Boston. In answer to his look 
of surprise, explained in a jovial way, ''It is simply 
an order for a good overcoat. Just pass it to one 
of the firm." 

''But, sir, I have done nothing to justify such 
generosity on your part. You have already done 
more than I had the right to expect." 

"Now see here!" he said impressively, "In seeking 
to get you a berth on the Barque, I am working for 
my own interests. I am a ship owner, and know 
the value of such a man as you. Good day I" 

"I'll see you before you go!" 

Stanwood now called the men aft, and paid them. 

McGinnis started to leave, but Stanwood stopped 

him and said, kindly, "Jim, I promised to see you 

again concerning that little matter of the other night. " 

"Yes, sir!" 

"We will let that pass; you did well after that 
and have made amends." 

"Thank you!" was his grateful answer. "Good 
bye!" 

"Good bye, Jim!" 

Two days after, Stanwood shook hands with his 
kind and generous friend, Captain Wiley and took 
the train for Boston. On arriving, he went directly 
to the ofl&ce of Peters & Company, and delivered 
the papers of the Martha Washington, to the head 
of the firm, who smiling blandly and clearing his 
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throat with an "Ahem I" said, "You are Mr. Stan- 
wood, I presume." 

"Yes, sirl" 

"Yes! Yes! Captain Wiley was telling us about 
your fine seamanship and good judgment for one 
so young. Not yet twenty-five, I judge." 

"Twenty-four next February." 

"I see! I see! Mr. Stanwood, your wages will 
now be — ?" 

Stanwood then took from his pocket a slip of 
paper, and passed it over to Mr. Peters, who, after 
a qiuck glance over it, drew a check for the amount, 
and when passing it to him said, "Of course, Mr. 
Stanwood, this is not full remuneration for the 
service rendered. Would you accept an officer's 
berth on one of our vessels?" 

"I am not looking for a berth just at present, 
but at some future tune I may call on you. Good 
day, sir!" 

"Very well! Good day!" 

He next sought Buyers and Sells Clothing House, 
and was met at the entrance by one of the firm who, 
rubbing his hands, asked suavely, "Is there any- 
thing I can do for you today, sir?" Stanwood drew 
the envelope from his pocket and passed it to him. 
After hastily scanning the contents, he asked, 
"Have you read this note?" 

"No, sir!" 

"Well, you can do so now. That calls for the 
best overcoat we have in this house! The best is 
an Astrakan, valued at seventy dollars. We have 
others in bond more costly yet, that we could get 
in a couple of hours. Can you wait?" 
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''No, sirl This note calls for the best overcoat 
in the shop; and a seventy dollar coat should suit 
the most fastidious.'' 

Mr. Buyers showed him the coats. He finally 
selected a beauty and a perfect fit. He had thought 
himself well dressed before; but on comparing the 
coat with the suit he wore, the comparison was so 
odious as to make him appear shabby. 

"This new coat is going to compel me to buy a 
new suit," he said to Mr. Buyers. 

"All right! We can fit you out with anything 
you want, Mr. Stanwood. Captain Wiley always 
gets his clothes of us. A fine man, that Captain 
Wiley 1 A fine man, sir ! ' ' Stanwood agreed that he 
was. Soon the garments were neatly parcelled 
and he was enroute for a sort of private boarding 
house, where he had been accustomed to make his 
home when in Boston. On arriving there, he was 
met by the kindhearted hostess, an Irish lady, 
who gave him a right royal welcome, and informed 
him he was just in time for supper, and that she 
would have soiu* cream biscuits and baked pertaties. 
"Shure, and it does me eyes good to see the loikes 
of yez again, Charles. And when did yez get 
home?" 

"I have been about town since early this after- 
noon, but have been pretty busy," he replied. 

"May the saints bless ye! And how long are 
yez going to stay?" 

"Really, I do not know. I intend taking the 
train tomorrow for Waltham, but will return in 
two or three days." 

After breakfast next morning, Stanwood came 
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down all rigged out in his new outfit of clothes. 
Mrs. Oconner, after looking him over admiringly, 
said, ''And shure Charles, ye must have struck a 
gold mine somewhere!'' 

"No, Mrs. Oconner,'' he answered, laughing, "I 
struck what is better: a good friend." 

"And you struck him ha-a-rd too, I should say I" 
she retorted. "Well the day." 

Returning late in the afternoon of the third day, 
he went straight to the office of Bliss and Company. 
As he entered, the clerks turned half aroimd to 
gaze at him. "I would like to see a member of 
the firm," he said. "That is Mr. Bliss at that 
large desk," answered one of the clerks. Stanwood 
stepped up to the gentleman and asked, "Has 
the Barque 'Northern Light' arrived?" 

"Yes, sir. She arrived day before yesterday." 

"Where is she now?" 

"At Morris's wharf. The Captain left here about 
an hour ago. Did you wish to see him?" 

"Yes, su*, but I will go aboard this evening. 
Good day, sir I" 

Passing out, he steered for the boarding house. 
After a good supper, shaped his course for Morris's 
dock. On arriving there, he saw several vessels, 
one of them particularly attracting his attention. 
A Barque of about seven hundred ton. A double 
decker. Approaching the spot where she was 
made fast, he looked her over with the critical eye 
of a thorough seaman. It was a bright moonlight 
night, and the glare shone full on her clean decks 
where everything was in perfect order. Stepping 
aboard, he rapped on the forward companion way 
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of the after house. The doors were shut, but the 
slide open. Some one below, in a deep, heavy 
voice shouted, "Who is it?'' 

Looking over the door, he answered, ''My name 
is Stanwood." 

''What do you want?'' 

"Am I speaking to Captain Clayton?" 

"You are I" was the quick, sharp answer. 

"Well, sir, I want to see you I" 

"All right, come down I" 

Stanwood pulled open the doors and descended 
to the forward cabin, where he was met by the most 
formidable looking man, physically, he had ever 
seen. In the same deep voice, he said, "Take a 
seat." Then with a look of earnest inquiry, asked, 
"You wish to see me?" 

"Yes, sir I Did you get a note from Captain 
Wiley?" 

"Yes! Excuse me a moment." 

He passed into the cabin, returning shortly with 
a letter in his huge fingers, which he looked over 
carefully while at the same time he appeared to 
be taking an inventory of the man before him. He 
finally asked, "Are you the Mr. Stanwood men- 
tioned here?" 

"I am," was the ready response. 

Fixing his piercing eyes on the young sailor, he 
said, "You are not the sort of man I expected to 
see." 

"Perhaps you were expecting to see a nice looking 
man!" replied Stanwood, with a slight smile. 

"No! But you look like you are just from a 
hospital." 
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"Well, Captain, appearances are sometimes de- 
ceptive. I was never inside a hospital but once, 
then to see a friend who was incarcerated there. I 
certainly would not come to a man like you for a 
berth as second mate if I were not sure of being able 
to fill the place acceptably, and will say further 
that Captain Wiley's recommendation need not 
influence you in my behalf, as I stand on my own 
feet, and ask favo s of no man." 

"OhI you need not get miffed — wait a minute!" 
He went to his room and returned holding between 
his strong, white teeth a huge meerschaum pipe. 
As he talked he seemed to be trying to bite off its 
amber stem. While watching him, Stanwood 
thought of the words of Captain Wiley, concerning 
him, and could well judge the lot or fate of the 
unfortunate wretches who had incurred his displeas- 
ure and fallen into his clutches. 

The Captain, reseating himself said, "Now, Mr. 
Stanwood, may be I have been a little harsh. I do 
not wish to be unjust to you, as you seem to be a 
nice young fellow; but my son is chief mate here, 
and while I do not like to speak against men behind 
their backs, I must say the second mates on the last 
two voyages were not fit to clean brass work, much 
less act as ofl&cers. The Chief kicked the last one 
ashore when we arrived day before yesterday, and 
he has served notice on me that unless he selects 
that ofl&cer, he will not go again in the Barque. He 
went ashore a short time before you arrived, and 
should be here now." 

Just then a quick, firm step was heard on the 
deck. Stanwood turned and looked straight into 
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the face of a young man standing in the door, 
watching him with a look of intense curiosity and 
interest. The Captain arose, and with perhaps a 
slight tinge of pride, said, ''Mr. Stanwood, my son 
the mate.'* As if moved by the same impulse, 
the young men met in the center of the room, and 
grasped each other's hands warmly. ''Mr. Stan- 
wood is the man Captain Wiley recommended to 
me as second mate!*' explaimed the Captain. 

"Yes?'' replied the mate, smiling graciously. 
"When can you come aboard, Mr. Stanwood?" 

"It has not been fully decided that I am to come," 
he answered after rather an awkward pause. 

"It has not, eh?" As he put this question, he 
looked first at Stanwood, then at the Captain. 
Then in a tone and manner that there coiild be 
no mistaking his meaning said, "It is decided as 
far as I am concerned that you are to take the 
place." He then looked hard into the Captain's 
face for his answer. Meeting his earnest gaze 
calmly, and with no outward show of disapproval 
he said, "I told Mr. Stanwood that you were to 
select the second mate, but I will admit I objected 
some to his appearance, as he is not the sort of 
man I expected to see." "Neither is he the sort 
I expected to see, as I was expecting to see a low 
browed, clownish rufl&an, such as you have com- 
pelled me to associate with for the last two or three 
voyages. This man I take to be both a seaman and 
a gentleman." 

The old gentleman, casting a rather reproachful 
look at his son said, "I have no objections to Mr. 
Stanwood," smiling a little, continued, "Perhaps 
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it was his costly rig which impressed me imf avorably ; 
and really, Mr. Stanwood, I camiot understand 
how a second mate, or even a chief, can afford such 
an outfit." 

For the first time since entering the cabin, Stan- 
wood laughed outright. "Captain, you can lay 
the blame for this rig on Captain Wiley. He is the 
real culprit, and is, I think, somewhat eccentric. 
He seems to place a sort of exaggerated or artificial 
value on some service I rendered on the passage up 
from Bangor in that old tub. You see, I was mate 
and he a passenger. The skipper got drunk and 
remained so during the passage." While he was 
speaking, both father and son listened with in- 
creasing interest. ''I understand now," said Cap- 
tain Clayton, ''and ask your pardon. Captain 
Wiley is eccentric, but I have never known his 
eccentricity to take that sort of a turn before." 
"You see," said Stanwood, ''he gave me the order 
for the overcoat. The suit I then wore looked so 
shabby in comparison that I felt really compelled 
to get another one to match the coat." At this, the 
three laughed heartily, and the mate giving his new 
found friend a look of approval said, "Mr. Stan- 
wood, your explanation is extremely satisfactory, 
as well as interesting. Though Captain Wiley is 
a very fine man, I have never yet known him to 
pay more for a service than it was worth. I guess 
you earned the overcoat all right." 

It was late, and Stanwood, on arising to go, 
said, "Well, it is settled that I am to act as second 
mate." 

"Yes, sirl" both answered at once; the mate 
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adding with an inviting smile, "You can stay 
aboard tonight if you like." 

''No, sir, thanks! My dunnage is up town, and 
they will expect me at the house. Good night, 
gentlemen." 

In crossing town, he passed through the most 
miserable and depraved portion of the city. When 
at the foot of Fleet Street, he saw a crowd of hood- 
lums tormenting a poor, drunken wretch, who was 
sitting on the curb of a low dive. Stanwood, being 
accustomed to such scenes, would have passed 
without slackening his pace, had there not been 
something familiar about his appearance. The 
crowd scattered as the well dressed stranger stopped 
and stood looking down on the ex-skipper, covered 
with dirt and filth. "What are you doin§ here, 
Kelly?" he asked. The wretch, finally raismg his 
bloodshot eyes to the face of the speaker, stammered, 
"Why, hid— hid— it's Mr. Stanwood!" "Why 
don't you get out of this and go to bed?" asked 
Stanwood. "I haven't a cent! hie! — and shall — 
hie — ^have to — hie! — stay out all night — ^hic! — 
unless — !" Stanwood placed a dollar in his hand 
and said urgently, "Now you get out of here." 
Mumbling, "Thank you, sir!" he got on his feet, 
and stumbled off across the street. 



CHAPTER VI 

About eight o'clock the next morning, Stan- 
wood, with his dunnage, was at the Barque, and 
was met by the mate, who showed him the room 
he was to occupy, and told him he liked that room 
rather better than he did his own. Stanwood 
agreed that it was nice for a second mate. He 
quickly changed his clothes, and reported for duty, 
being prepared for anything there was to be done. 

He was standing on deck, when the chief, dressed 
in a neat fitting suit of dark blue pilot cloth, ap- 
proached him and asked, ''Well, how do you like 
the ship?'' 

"She's a fine looking Barque," he answered. 

Stanwood now had the chance to observe 
his chief more closely. Not so tall as his 
father, though fully six feet, and straight as a 
statue, possessing a natural air of unassumed con- 
fidence, refreshing to see, and seemed the very 
embodiment of intelligence and strength, being a 
powerful athlete. 

"Mr. Stanwood," said he kindly, "I do not like 
to turn you to so soon, but am going ashore now, 
and shall not return until some time this afternoon. 
I would like to have you strap a couple of purchase 
blocks today. They are in that midship house; 
and you will find what you need in the lazeretto." 
Then springing lightly over the rail, he was gone. 

85 
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Stanwood got out his stuff and went to work. He 
was the only officer on board at dinner. The stew- 
ard seemed specially desirous to please. Everything 
was in fine shape. 

The Captain and mate came aboard together 
about three in the afternoon. Stanwood was 
sitting on the combings of the mainhatch putting 
the finishing touches on the blocks, when they 
approached him. The chief looking at the work 
with a critical eye, said, ''That is a fine job of work, 
Mr. Stanwood! A fine job!*' The latter noticed 
a broad smile on the face of the Captain when he 
answered, ''Yes! A second mate for such a vessel 
as this should be able to do a good jdb.'* "That 
may be true,'* replied the Captain, "but few of 
them seem to think as you do.'* 

Captain Wiley came on board after the vessel 
had been unloaded, and moved to another berth 
to load. The two mates were rigging up gear to 
strike cargo into the after hatch. After greeting 
them warmly, he turned to Stanwood, and asked, 
"How do you like your new overcoat?'' 

"I like it splendidly. But how did you like the 
bill?" 

"You did not go strictly according to my orders. 
Buyers tells me you took a coat ten dollars cheaper 
than the best." 

"But," answered, he "your order called for the 
best in the shop and I got the best. 'Tis true, they 
had some in bond; but I had not the time to wait, 
as I wished to leave town for a few days, so you see. 
Captain, I held strictly to orders." 

"Oh, I will let you off this time," he answered 
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smiling. ''So you have been away, eh?" he queried. 

"Yes, sir. To see a sister at Waltham." 

"Ah — Your sister or some one else's sister?'' 
he asked with a sly wink at the chief mate. 

"Now, Captain Wiley," answered Stanwood, 
laughing, "I have no time for sparking, and had 
I the time, I would not get the chance." 

"Oh, bosh!" he snorted. 

Just then Captain Clayton came on board. 
Captain Wiley joining him, they passed into the 
cabin and were soon engaged in conversation that 
pleased them hugely, judging from the loud roars 
and peals of laughter that continually floated 
to the eai:s of the two officers on the deck. "Cap- 
tain Wiley is full of jokes today, isn't he?" remarked 
the chief. 

After giving the work a careful survey, he said, 
"Mr. Stanwood, I believe that is all right." Then 
whipping out his watch and noting the time, sug- 
gested that they get ready for dinner. Captain 
Wiley stayed aboard, and during the limch, re- 
marked, "Captain Lige, I must congratulate you 
on your two officers." Captain Clayton, looking 
from one to the other of the two mates, with a 
bland smile, said, "Yes, but I guess I have you to 
thank for one of them. "Oh, don't mention it!" 
said the old veteran, with a mischievous wink at 
Stanwood. 

That afternoon. Captains Clayton and Wiley 
entered the office of Bliss and Company. After 
talking a few minutes on commonplace matters, 
Bliss burst in with, "Say, Captain Clayton, there 
was a young man in the office about a week ago, 
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inquiring for you. Did you see him?" "What 
sort of a looking fellow was he?" inquired the old 
man as he exchanged glances with Captain Wiley. 
"Well, sir, he was something of a problem I Was 
not a snob! not flashily dressed, but richly and 
handsomely attired. Very direct and possessing 
the faculty of making a short cut to reach the busi- 
ness in hand." 

"Yes," said the Captain, "He called on me and 
asked for the berth of second mate." At this, the 
fat, bald headed Mr. Bliss nearly bounced off his 
seat. "What in the devil is the matter, Bliss?" 
asked Captain Clayton, roaring with laughter, in 
which Wiley joined. 

"Well, did he get the berth?" 

"He did! He had a recommendation from Cap- 
tain Wiley." 

"What? Did you know him?" asked Bliss in 
astonishment. 

"Yes!" answered Wiley, "and it^s my opin- 
ion, you will know him in the not far distant 
future." 

The Barque was again ready for sea. The chief 
mate, though over two years the senior of his sub- 
ordinate, and a thorough seaman, had begun to 
rely very much on the shrewd and careful judgment 
of his brother officer. One afternoon just before 
sailing, he said, "Mr. Stanwood, the Captain will 
bring aboard the ship's stores and chandlery to- 
morrow, and I want you with me to look over the 
running rigging, to enable us to make a list of what 
we want; also the lazeretto, to see what we have on 
hand. And you might take a look at the old haw- 
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ser. Do not say anything to me as to your findings 
until we are both ready." 

When Stanwood and the mate compared their 
lists, they found their judgment differed little 
regarding the vessel's needs. As all the articles were 
bemg noted, the chief mate said, "I would like to 
have a new hawser, but the old man always seems 
to feel in duty bound to strike something from the 
list. Now I want you to be with me when I pass 
the list to him." At breakfast the Captain asked, 
"Mr. Clayton, have you your list made out for 
what you want for your vessel, in the way of ship 
chandlery?" Exchanging glances with the second 
mate, he answered, "Yes, sir." 

As the Captain started to go ashore, the list was 
handed him by the mate, who, noticing he was 
about to put it in his pocket without looking at it, 
said, "Perhaps, sir, you had better look it over 
here." The old man, while taking a pencil from 
his pocket, gave him a keen look from under his 
bushy eyebrows. He ran his eyes over the bill: 
nothing happened till he came to the hawser, then 
he blurted out, "I can't see what the devil you 
want with a new hawser." "Well, sir," said the 
mate respectfully, "We have had this one three 
years and it is pretty badly worn." Thinking a 
moment, the Captain turned to the second mate 
and asked, "Have you looked at it carefully, Mr. 
Stanwood?" "Yes, sir, and as the chief says, it 
is pretty bad. Of course, it might do for another 
voyage and be used successfully in a port like 
Boston, here; but you know, sir, in New York, or 
even Philadelphia, it is different." "WeU, I'U 
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see!" answered the old man and went ashore. They 
got the hawser. 

Two days later, the barque towed to sea, bound 
for Montevideo, and the celerity with which the 
sails were crowded on the vessel caused the Captain 
to grin with satisfaction. 

When supper time arrived at four bells, the 
second mate was given a surprise that almost took 
his breath. It being the chief mate's watch on 
deck, he went aft as was customary, to relieve that 
officer. To his astonishment, the chief said to 
him, kindly, "Go down to supper, Mr. Stanwood. 
It is my watch on deck." 

"But, sir, is this not rather unusual? I have 
heretofore been accustomed to relieving the chief 
mate in his own watch at meal time." 

"Yes," he answered, "it is unusual here, but 
there is an exception in your case. The Captain 
understands." 

Stanwood went below and sat at the table with 
the captain. "Captain Clayton, this is an innova- 
tion not to relieve the chief mate at meal time," 
he remarked. Laughing heartily, the old man 
replied, "We are a law unto ourselves here, and it 
was suggested by the chief." 

"I thank you both very much. Captain, and* 
hope to prove myself worthy of such consideration." 

"We have no doubt you will, Mr. Stanwood," 
he replied, warmly. 

Nothing happened worthy of mention until 
broad off Cape Hatteras, when they were struck 
by a severe squall, the kind that lashes the sea 
into foam. But seeing it coming from a distance, 
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they had in a few minutes, every sail on the Barque 
neatly clewed or hauled down so that she met the 
howlmg wind and hail, with nothing but her rigging 
and spars exposed. The squall lasted about two 
hours, then the weather cleared. 

After she was gotten under sail, the mate said 
to the Captain, "Say, did you ever see sail taken in 
more quickly or neatly than that?" 

"Not that I remember of,*' he answered. 

"Oh, I tell you, this second mate is a treasure 
and no mistake!'^ 

"I guess he'll do," grunted the old man with a grin. 

Thuty-two days after leaving Boston, they sailed 
into the harbor of Montevidio, and commenced 
discharging cargo in the lighters. One evening 
after supper a few days after their arrival, the two 
officers were standing together on the starboard 
side of the quarter, watching the approach of a 
small, low and swiftly sailing Schooner, beating 
into the harbor. Her build proclaimed her the 
product of the United States. The correct set of 
her sails, stay of her clean masts, and the able 
manner in which she was worked in among the 
other vessels in the harbor, excited the most pro- 
found admiration of the two young mates. Pres- 
ently the Captain, without speaking, came up 
smoking his huge meerschamn pipe and stood, fol- 
lowing the direction of his officers' gaze. 

The Schooner was now heading straight for them, 
at a distance of less than half a mile. Suddenly 
her jib was hauled down, and she made a graceful 
sweep into the wind, at the same time her foresail 
came down by the run. A man went aft, and just 
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as the beautiful little craft's mainsail swung in- 
board, he clapped on a watch tackle and made it 
fast. At the same time, a man walked jauntily 
and carelessly forward, ascending to the forecastle, 
and commenced fingering at the port cathead. At 
the precise moment the craft's way stopped in 
the water, he looked aft, and met the eye of the 
man at the quarter deck, who made a motion with 
his hand. A sharp click was heard forward, and 
the anchor dropped into the water. Stanwood 
instinctively ejaculated ''Ah!" and at the same 
time made a downward motion with his hands, at 
which the young officers broke into a merry peal 
of laughter. 

The old man looked suddenly around, and gruffly 
inquired, "What do you fellows see to laugh at?" 
"Oh, nothing!" answered the chief, lightly, nudging 
Stanwood in the ribs, when both laughed again. 
The promptness and precision, pervading this 
diminutive craft, appealed to the young officers 
as not far removed from the ridiculous. 

The following night after supper, the chief mate 
came alongside Stanwood on deck, and said, "Say! 
We agreed to take a little spin ashore tonight." 
"Oh, yes," answered Stanwood, and they were 
soon off. Hauling the white hall boat alongside 
the side ladder, they stepped in lightly, the Captain 
watching them from his seat on a bit, aft. Stan- 
wood was about to seat himself to the oars, when the 
chief, raising his voice in protest, commanded, 
"You just come aft here and sit! I will attend to 
pulling the boat." 

"But, sir! It will not look well!" 
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"Never mind how it looks/' he answered, starting 
toward him. "Since you have been with me, I 
have had so little to do that I am getting too fat." 
"That's right!" broke in the old man from his coin 
of vantage. "Let him pull, Stanwood, it will do 
him good. See! he's getting so fat and awkward 
that it bothers him to get 'round in a small boat. 
Look out, Mr. Stanwood! or he'll capsize her, sure!" 
"Oh, don't you fret!" said the mate, as he deftly 
shipped the oars; the light craft shooting away in 
obedience to his sturdy and regular strokes. The 
old man refilled his meerschaum, and watched the 
receding boat thoughtfully, and muttered, "Good 
boys! Fine boys! Splendid officers! It is too 
bad to separate them, but it must come some time, 
and perhaps the sooner the better, then it will 
not be so hard. Let them enjoy themselves while 
they can." At this he went below. 

The two officers made straight for the Custom 
House wharf, made their boat fast, and ascending 
the steps to the floor of the wharf, stood gazing 
on the then placid waters of the harbor, and the 
shipping at anchor. Stanwood could not refrain 
from an exclamation of pride when comparing 
their own trim half clipper with some of the clumsy 
craft in the harbor. This was the first time he 
had ever viewed her at anchor. The chief sud- 
denly aroused him by saying. "There is a boat 
approaching. Let us wait till she arrives." In a 
short time the yawl came alongside, and two men 
climbed out, evidently officers, as they sent the 
boat back with instructions when to return. 

They too, came up and stood at the edge of the 
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steps, about fifty feet from where Stanwood and 
his chief were reclining against the railing. They 
appeared to be intently watching the approach of 
a small din^. As the little boat neared the quay 
they saw, sitting in the stem, a young man about 
twenty-two, dressed in a well fitting white linen suit, 
with a jaunty white straw hat on his finely shaped 
head, the hair of which was closely cropped. As 
he came lightly up the steps, the mate could not 
help connecting him in some unaccoimtable way 
with the villamous looking Schooner they had 
watched enter the harbor, with such interest the 
day before. 

The newcomer at once advanced to the two men 
at the edge of the steps, shaking hands with each. 
He then turned to his boat and commenced giving 
directions, when one of the men interrupted, 
"You need not have your boat come ashore; we 
will set you aboard." Very well," he replied, 
rescinding his order. Mr. Clayton, who had been 
intently watching the face of this mysterious looking 
stranger, involimtarily turned and looked squarely 
at his young friend, whose eyes, too, were then 
fixed on the flashily dressed stranger, but immedi- 
ately shifted them, and met the gaze of the chief 
mate, who in a low tone, asked, "You know him, 
do you not?" Stanwood nodded. 

The other three had now started to cross the 
wharf in the direction of town, but when abreast 
the two mates, the eyes of the stranger and Stan- 
wood met. The younger man immediately crossed 
over, and the two shook hands with evident cor- 
diality. "Mr. Clayton, my brother." The young 
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mate advanced and grasped the proffered hand. 
The new comer then thrusting his hands into his 
pockets and cahnly surveying the two officers, 
asked, "What ship?" Stanwood, indicating with 
his hand the vessel, answered, "The Barque, North- 
em Light.'* 

"A nice looking craft! You are her officers, I 
judge." 

"Yes! Mr. Clayton is chief mate; I, second." 

"Ah! a snug berth." he said with a peculiar smile 
mantling his face. 

All this time, Mr. Clayton was closely watching 
this singular young man. He was slightly taller 
than his brother Charles, and might have been 
considered handsome, had it not been for a certain 
expression of insolence and cruelty. He had an 
intelligent face, but one betokening the fact that 
while he was not to be implicitly trusted as a friend, 
he was a man whose enmity it would be unsafe to 
incur. "What vessel are you in, Frank?" asked 
his brother. "A small Schooner. Perhaps you 
saw her. We came in yesterday." Stanwood and 
Clayton exchanged glances, but the movement, 
though slight, did not escape the watchful eyes of 
the man before them. He beckoned to his friends 
to come forward and introduced them as McDonald 
and Blake, mate and second mate, respectively, of 
a Barkentine then in the harbor. 

After coolly bidding his brother and friend good 
night, adding "I will see you again," the three 
started up town. The two mates watched the de- 
parture of the trio with singular interest. Stan- 
wood's friends, though young men under thirty, 
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walked with the heavy, jogging, lumbering gait so 
common among some sailors; while he, on the con- 
trary, walked with the light tread of a cat, his feet 
hardly touched the ground; in fact, he seemed to 
want to rim and jump to rid himself of some of 
his superfluous energy and activity. The second 
mate remarked, "They seem to be a sort of an ex- 
clusive lot. Well, I guess we can find our way 
without them." The two oflScers then started 
taking a different route from the others. 

About nine o'clock in the evening, when passing 
a low dive and fruit stand combined, on one of 
the narrow, poorly lightled streets, the soimd of 
voices of men and women in revelry inside, caused 
them to stop through curiosity. Hearing English 
spoken, they correctly judged that their friends 
of the Barkentine and Schooner were inside. 
One of the men, evidently in an advanced 
state of intoxication was, with husky voice, 
endeavoring to persuade young Stanwood to sing a 
song. 

"Sing that one you sang in Buenos Ayres, that 
time, you know." 

"Oh, hush! I'm not in a mood for singing or 
anything else tonight," he answered. 

"Aw, gwani" growled the fellow, "Sing the song, 
then I'll go aboard." 

"You mean it, do you?" queried Stanwood, 
whose mind was evidently clear and head cool. 
"What was the song?" he asked. 

"Oh! it was something about a bird sitting on a 
moss bank and had its wing broke, or something 
of that sort." 
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The young mate then sang the song through with 
touching tenderness and pathos. After closing with 

"The bird with the broken pinion, 
Kept another from the snare; 

And the life that sin had stricken, 
Raised another from despair." 

there was a profoimd silence for fully a minute; 
then bedlam broke loose. The half drunken sailor 
who had requested the song, exclaimed, "Good boy, 
Stanwood! Shay, yer all right!" 

The two officers looked at each other amazed. 
"A queer song to sing in such a place as that," said 
Charles. Adding somewhat wearily, "Suppose we 
go aboard." 

"Don't you want to wait and see your brother 
again tonight?" asked Clayton. 

"No! I had rather go now!" 

"Very well, it shall be as you say." 

The two friends started to return to their ship. 
Scarcely a word had been exchanged till they got 
well out on the calm waters of the bay. Then 
Clayton ceased rowing and said, "Mr. Stanwood, 
there is a matter I have for some time been wanting 
to talk over with you, but have hesitated, hardly 
knowing how to begin. Our accidental meeting 
with your brother has simplified matters. It is 
this way. At my home town on the Kennebec 
river, I have a very dear friend. We were friends 
from early boyhood and this friendship strengthened 
with the years. To all outward appearance we are 
not much alike. Higgins is a quiet, unassuming 
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Bort, while I am strong, active and self reliant. 
Nevertheless, the attachment b strong and stead- 
fast. 

"About eighteen months ago, certain infiuences 
there combined and started in to build him a fine 
vessel. Coming to me, personally, he almost 
wnmg a promise from me to accept the berth of 
chief mate. This vessel will be completed by the 
time we get back, and you will take my place here, 
I will confess, I have been selfish enough to consider 
asking you to follow my fortunes in this new vessel, 
but my high regard for you caused me at once to 
discard any such selfish notions. Our very natures 
make it imjjerative that our paths diverge sooner or 
later. Again, father is not as young as he once 
waa, and needs a young, strong, and steady hand 
like yours to take charge. While I never expect 
to find another second mate to fill your place, or 
even approach you in ability, yet there can be no 
question but that your brother is a young officer 
of no mean ability. Suppose we go aboard of them 
tomorrow, and see how the land lies." 

"Very well!" replied Stanwood, "but I do not 
wish to express an opinion. You, no doubt, won- 
dered tonight at our apparent coldness. I know 
him very little better than you do. We separated 
when boys, and really, the only thing I can recall 
is the fact that he was always selfish, and did not 
hesitate to trample beneath his feet the rights of 
anyone who stood in his way." 

Mr. Clayton did not speak for a few moments. 
Again dipping the oars, the light craft shot through 
the water like a rocket. When near the Barque, 
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resting on his oars, he ventured, ''It is possible he 
has changed some since then/' "Yes — ^he might 
have!" answered Stan wood slowly, with an in- 
tonation that implied doubt. ''However, if you 
wish to see him, we will go tomorrow night as you 
suggested." They were soon aboard the 
Barque. 

Next evening they were enroute for the Schooner. 
Before arriving alongside, they were impressed 
by the rare taste and neatness of the beautiful 
craft. The snowy whiteness of her after house 
showing in marked contrast to her black hull. 
The Captain and mate were seated on the quarter, 
apparently in earnest conversation. The two young 
officers, leaping lightly over the rail, walked aft, 
where they were greeted cordially by the Captain, 
a short and broad shouldered individual of about 
forty-five. His head, bullet shaped, covered with 
thick, crimpy curly hair, slightly tinged with grey 
sat firmly on his square shoulders. Voice deep 
and gruff, in marked contrast to the finely modul- 
ated voice of his boyish looking mate. 

After a short talk on every day matters, the mate 
asked, "Mr. Clayton, would you like to look over 
our little craft?" Clayton assenting, the two moved 
forward. The chief was struck by the extreme 
neatness and perfect order of everything on board. 
In fact, the vessel had more the appearance of a 
well kept Yacht, as, from her clean decks to her 
trucks, everything seemed faultless. 

"You must carry quite a crew to keep things in 
such fine shape," commented Clayton. 

"Oh," said he, "we carry enough." Changing the 
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subject, he asked, "How long has my brother 
been with you?'' 

'Must this voyage; but I wish I had known him 
before. He is a fine ofiicer." 

"I really do not know much about him. The 
last time we met was in Philadelphia about two 
years ago. He then seemed to be brooding over 
some real or fancied wrong, and I sought a more 
agreeable companionship." 

Clayton, showing in his face, the displeasure he 
felt at this replied, *'If nothing goes wrong, Mr. 
Stanwood will take my place as mate when this 
voyage is ended." 

The brother, looking at him in astonishment, but 
recovering himself instantly, said, '*Well! Well! I 
am glad to hear of his advancement, but really, I 
never thought he had an ambitious nature." 

''I do not know that he has; but his natural 
abilities force him to the front, whether he will or 
no." 

"Do you intend quitting the Bar(iue, or taking 
charge on her return?" he asked, with some show 
of interest. 

"I am to take a mate's berth in a new vessel that 
will be ready when I get back." 

"How long have you been in this Barque?" 
Stanwood asked. 

"Five years. Two as second mate, three as 
chief." 

The younger man, after looking at the deck a 
moment, said, "It seems strange to me, Mr. Clayton, 
that you would change ships, without a change of 
rank. It is evident by the length of time you have 
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served as an officer on this Barque, that you and 
the Captain are mutually satisfied." 

"Oh, yes, of course,- but the Captain of this new 
one is an old friend and I promised him over a year 
ago to take the place." 

"But," asked Stanwood, "isn't this Captain a 
friend, also?" 

Clayton, looking into his shrewd, earnest face, 
laughed as he answered, "I suppose so; he is my 
father." 

Stanwood, laughing also, added, "You will ex- 
cuse my evident curiosity, as it seemed so strange 
at first!" 

"You are excusable. But say, how would a 
change strike you?" 

The young fellow, eyeing him closely for a mo- 
ment, asked, "What do you mean?" 

"Well, it means that I would like to have you 
as second mate with me in this new vessel." 

"That would be out of the question for some time 
to come," he answered. "Perhaps we had better 
go aft." 

After bidding the Captain and the mate good 
night,'' the two young mates left the beautiful, 
little vessel for their own ship. When well away 
from the Schooner, Clayton asked, "Well, did you 
find out an3rthing?" "Not a thing. I did not 
care to ask a direct question, and there seemed no 
show what ever to draw that fellow out. He is 
as close as a clam." Clayton, laughing lightly, re- 
plied, "That was my experience with your brother." 

After almost innumerable delays with fretting 
and fuming on the part of Captain Clayton, the 
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Barque was loaded, and put to sea early in April. 
Owing to strong head winds, the passage back was 
slow until after getting north of Cuba, when both 
wind and weather changed for the better. The 
voyage was now drawing to a close. 

One fine day, just before noon, while the mate 
was walking the deck, it being his watch, the Cap- 
tain approached him and put this question bluntly 
but in a low tone, "Do you know whether Mr. 
Stanwood is a navigator or not?'* 

The mate blushingly answered, "No, sir! I have 
never asked him." 

"What!'* said the old man gruflOiy, "Do you mean 
to say that you have not even felt around to find 
out, when you know he's supposed to take your 
place?'' 

Slightly miffed, the mate answered, "Yes, sir, 
I mean that very thing; as I would rather ask him 
a direct question than to pry around; and again, 
he is a sort that cannot be drawn out." Then 
looking the Captain squarely in the face, asked, 
"Why have you not asked him? You are the one 
most interested." It was now the Captain's turn 
to be confused. 

"Well, you see," he answered with modified 
manner, "he is different." 

"I know that," said the mate, dryly, "but we 
will soon find out." 

The second mate had just come on deck through 
the forward companion, and was looking carelessly 
to windward. The mate approached him and said, 
"Mr. Stanwood, we are about to take an altitude 
of the sun. Will you join us?" 
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"Thank you, sir!^' he answered, "I will be there 
presently." He dove into the cabin, soon re- 
appearing, carrying in his hand the beautiful sex- 
tant presented him by his friend, Mr. Henderson. 
He passed along to the side of his friend, who had 
already taken an observation and was standing 
about midway of the afterhouse, between it and the 
rail. Stanwood quickly and deftly squared the 
instrument to the horizon, then threw down a red 
shade and took the observation, but before lowering 
the sextant, he tipped it from left to right, ap- 
parently swinging the great, red ball like the pendu- 
lum of a clock, a movement so characteristic of 
the young, but experienced navigator. Then lower- 
ing the instrument, he read the altitude in a low 
tone as if musing, "Forty-two — twenty." 

"Yes," said his friend, with an approving nod, 
"she is still rising." 

A few more observations, the two officers looking 
aft, met the questioning gaze of the Captain. 
"She has stopped rising, sir!" said the chief mate. 
The old man looked at his instrument. 

"The altitude is forty-two — thirty-four, sir," said 
Stanwood. 

"Quite right, Mr. Stanwood. Thank you!" 
replied the old gentleman with a benevolent smile. 

"Here, Mr. Stanwood, is the nautical almanac. 
You may work the latitude." 

When the work was completed, he exclaimed, 
"Why, she is nearly abreast of Hatteras!" 

"YesI" answered the mate. "And now, Mr. 
Stanwood, if it is not asking too much," he con- 
tinued; "I would like to look over that sextant." 
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From the moment the second mate appeared 
on deck carrying the beautiful instrument, blazing 
and glittering in the sunlight, Clayton had watched 
him intently until he raised it to his eyes; then all 
doubt vanished as to his friend's ability as a navi- 
gator, and the operator was forgotten in the presence 
of the wonderful instrument he used with such 
evident ability. He gingerly received the sextant 
from the hand of his friend, and running his ejres 
over it with ever increasing wonder and curiosity, 
said, "Surely, Mr. Stanwood, you did not buy 
such an instrument as this!" 

''No, sir!'' he answered laughing, ''Instruments 
such as this are not for sale." 

The curiosity of the mate had increased to that 
extent that he looked into the calm, smiling face 
of his brother oflficer with a sort of blank stare. 
Stanwood then asked him to look at the back of 
the arc. There, on a gold plate, neatly inlaid, he 
read the engraved inscription. "Presented to 
William Henderson for meritorious conduct at 
Fayal, by Lloyd's Agency, London, England." 
After reading this startling inscription, he turned 
to his friend more mystified than ever. Just then 
the old man roared, "Mr. Mate, if you intend taking 
dinner with me, come now!" 

"Wait a few minutes! You just come this way!" 
answered the chief. 

He then placed the sextant in the hand of the 
Captain who, as in a dream, turned it from side to 
side. The son pointed to the inscription. The 
father, evidently with the same feelings the son 
had shown, read the inscription; and turned in- 
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quiringly to Stanwood, who said, "You wish, of 
course, to leam by what method of magic or leger- 
demain, I came in possession of this instrument." 

"Well, gentlemen,*' he began, "I am a pupil of 
Henderson's. In fact, I may say, I have sat at 
the feet of the great man." 

When be had finished, the old man gave him a 
slap on the shoulder, and with a broad grin, said, 
"You young scamp! And you said nothing to 
me about it till now. Why, my boy, what you 
have proven to us will give you a passport any- 
where." 

"Oh! replied the young navigator, "I knew you 
would find it out sometime." 

The Captain and mate now hurried below, the 
former shaking his great hand at the officer and 
smiling, "I will talk this matter over with you 
later." The chief soon finished his dinner, and re- 
lieved his brother officer who, on returning to the 
deck, again took charge. He met the Captain and 
mate forward of the afterhouse. The latter at 
once asked, "How did you happen to get with Cap- 
tain Henderson?" Before answering, the young 
officer looking aloft at the fly and mizzen-topmast- 
head said, "This wind has hauled aft somewhat." 
He called out to the crew, "Slack the lee braces!" 
The men responded in a body. "Weather braces 
now! That is good! Haul taut to leeward! Be- 
lay all! Coil up your ropes!" Then leaning 
against the house, the chief standing beside him, 
and the Captain walking the deck in front, he, 
looking at each in turn, asked, "What will you 
think of me when I tell you that the primary object 
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of my quest for knowledge and cause for seeking 
Captain Henderson to enlist his able aid, was 
prompted almost solely by a spirit of revenge?" 
Then pausing, looked questioningly into the faces 
of his hearers. 

The Captain, answering first, said, "I care not 
what prompted you, Mr. Stanwood; it's results, 
that I look at. You are now one of the best officers 
that ever trod a deck, in any capacity. Neverthe- 
less, I would like to hear your story, if you care to 
tell it.*' Stanwood then related how, when a 
youth of twenty, he had been brutally insulted and 
driven from the deck of a vessel, denounced as 
an incompetent. How in his burning thirst for 
knowledge to gratify his revenge, he had sought 
Henderson, and the result. Even to his successful 
and hazardous feat of taking the vessel, during a 
gale, over the bar at Augustine, to safety. 

During this recital, the mate had moved nearer. 
When he had finished, he asked, "Did you ever 
meet this fellow again, who insulted you?" 

"I did I" he answered. 

''And did you kill him?" roared the old man. 

Raising his hand with an earnest gesture, Stan- 
wood replied, ''Captain Clayton! the first time I 
ever saw you, that very night when I was returning 
uptown, he was lying in a gutter half frozen, and 
I gave him a dollar to get a place to sleep. Yes!" 
he continued, "He was skipper of the old tub where 
I first met Captain Wiley." Here the old man 
moved his hand in the direction of his son, and 
interjected, "You know I told you Captain Wiley's 
story." The mate nodded emphatically. The 
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young sailor continued, "Then on that miserable 
night, when running for a port in a thick snow storm, 
my only thought was revenge. The howling wind 
and roaring sea were but sweet music to my ears. 
The men around me were shivering with cold, 
while I was comfortable as at this moment. When 
at last that contemptible creature lay grovelling 
and cowering at my feet, I realized how useless had 
been my quest, how empty the reward." 

The Captain advanced, and placing his hand on 
the officer's shoulder, looked into his earnest face 
and said, affectionately, "Never mind, my boy. 
You are with us, now; one of us." "Now about 
Henderson," continued Stanwood, "He is strictly 
in a class by himself." Looking thoughtfully at 
the deck a moment the Captain said, "I have had 
the pleasure of meeting the Captain just once, and 
if I live a hundred years, the memory of that day 
will still be fresh in my mind. I was in New York 
at the time, looking for a mate's berth and had 
stepped into the office of Loud and Company. 
On entering, I saw a group of men gathered in a 
sort of circle 'round a rather small, fine looking 
fellow of about thirty. 

"While I noticed grizzled veterans among the 
crowd, they all seemed listening with marked 
attention to this younger man, in the center of the 
group. He was speaking in a low, modest tone 
with absolutely nothing in his manner savoring of 
superiority. I was listening, endeavoring to catch 
some of his words, when a man entered the office, 
walked over to the head of the firm and engaged 
him in conversation. I then shifted my gaze from 
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the group to regard this man more closely. He 
was a giant in size, weighing close to three hundred 
pounds; his face was bloated and red as a piece 
of raw beefsteak; he was evidently a hard drinker. 
''Mr. Loud arose and led him to the group. 
'Captain Henderson/ he said, 'Can I have your 
attention for a few minutes?' 

"'Yes!' he answered, 'If it will do you any good.' 
"The crowd parted and the big fellow sat down 
beside the man whom I had heard addressed as 
Henderson. That this man was in trouble, there 
could be no doubt. 'You see, Captain Henderson,' 
he broke out, 'we came in here a few days ago in 
a double decked Brigantine loaded with lumber. 
The lower hold with rough, the between decks with 
the seasoned, finished product. Not thinking, I 
allowed the stevedores to take out the lower ports 
at low water, when the Brigantine was aground, 
consequently she is now full of water.' At this 
juncture, a young Captain in the crowd blurted 
out, 'What did you allow them to open the lower 
ports for?' All eyes were now on Henderson, who, 
shooting a freezing look of reproach at the fellow 
said quietly, 'This man is in a bad hole just now, 
and is hunting a way out.' Then turning to the 
big, uncouth stranger, he asked, 'What do you 
wish from me?' 

" 'I wish advice, such as I feel you can give.' 
'^ 'Well,' said Henderson, 'I advise that you re- 
place your lower ports at low water, and calk them 
tight; then have a tug come alongside, and pxunp 
the vessel out.' 

"The man sprang to his feet and said, 'Thank 
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you, sir, so much! I suppose it will be asking too 
much to request you to go with me.' 

"'No, sirl' replied he, promptly, 'It would not, 
were circiunstances different; but my own vessel 
is now in the stream ready for tripping. Follow 
instructions, and it will be all right. Good day, 
sir!' 

"Henderson now turned to Mr. Loud and asked, 
'Have you those papers ready?' 

"'Yes, Captain!' 

"He then placed the papers in his pocket, and 
commenced shaking the extended hands. He ex- 
tended his hand to me. I grasped it eagerly. 

"What vessel are you in?' he asked. I told him 
I was looking for a mate's berth. Busy as he was, 
turning to the others he asked, 'Does any one of 
you Captains need a mate?' Captain Wiley, who 
happened to be one of the number, now came for- 
ward, 'And,' continued the Captain, 'that was the 
last berth I ever sought, but still have hopes of 
meeting Captain Henderson again.'" 

At seven bells the next morning, the mate came 
on deck and took his stand by his brother officer 
who had charge of the watch. With the wind 
about two points aft the beam, the Barque, with 
all the sail she could carry, was now at her best 
and splitting the water at a lively gait. 

"Making pretty good time, eh, Stan?" he said 
cheerily. 

"Yes. How many do you think she is making?" 
asked Stanwood 

"Oh, sixteen stout! In fact, that's her limit," 
and looking at the seething water and the smooth 
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sides of the beautiful half clipper, continued, "Sup- 
pose she were going twice as fast as she is now." 

The officer, looking at him in wonder, gasped, 
"Why, what do you mean?" 

Smilingly he answered, "Well, Stan, I was reading 
an article or rather a story from a magazine that 
was gotten up in fairly good style; a sort of sea 
story; and was interested in it until the claim was 
made that the ship was making seventy knots per 
hour. What did I do? Well, sir, I threw the thing 
as far as I could send it." 

"I had a somewhat similar experience not so 
very long ago," said Stanwood. "A lady friend 
called my attention to a sea story she thought would 
interest me very much, and knowing she was a 
fine reader, I requested her to read the story to me. 
I had listened comfortably and interestedly for 
about half an hour, when we suddenly and un- 
expectedly came up against something. What do 
you suppose it was?" 

"Give it up!" said he. 

"A twenty knot currenti" 

Clayton, looking at his friend with a broad smile, 
asked, "And what did you do?" 

"Well," said Stanwood, "I turned to the lady, 
informing her that I guessed that was all I wanted 
of it." 'What,' said she in astonishment, 'Don't 
you like it?' 'I like all but that current.' And I 
then explained to her that the swiftest ocean current 
in the world is the Gulf Stream, and it does not 
average four knots an hour." 

"Yes," said Clayton thoughtfully, "It seems 
that some editors, authors, and publishers bank a 
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little too heavily on the gullibility and credulity 
of their readers. We may know a story is fiction, 
and read it with interest and avidity, but we can 
not accept statements that border on the ridiculous/' 

On the twenty-eighth of May the Barque sailed 
in between the capes of the Deleware and immedi- 
ately towed up the bay to Philadelphia. On ar- 
rival, the mate received a letter from Captain 
Higgins, informing him that the new vessel was 
nearly ready and for him to come as soon as he 
arrived. At breakfast Mr. Clayton said, "Well, 
shipmate, I am about to leave you I I suppose you 
will accompany me to the train.'' 

''Oh, certainly I" answered Stanwood, "But do 
you know, it will be one of the hardest propositions 
I ever faced to part company with you?" 

"It is the same with me," he said. "But perhaps 
it is better so. It would come soon anyway." 

They shook hands at the depot, each looking 
for an instant into the other's eyes; but neither 
could speak. Stanwood wheeled and left the plat- 
form. Young Clayton, his friend, watched him 
until he had passed out of sight. 



CHAPTER VII 

When Stanwood again stepped on the deck of the 
Barque, it was in the capacity of chief mate, yet 
he felt his loss to be greater than his gain: the com- 
panionship of this man who had just passed from 
his sight. Though still holding for Captain Hender- 
son the same high regard and exalted opinion as 
before, he looked upon him in the same light that 
others did, as in a class by himself, while young 
Clayton had been his close friend and associate. 

As these thoughts were chasing themselves 
through his mind, the Captain came aboard. 
"Wake up, Stanwood!" he said cheerily. ''You 
look as though you had lost your grandmother, 
or something of that sort. Let's go to dinner." 
He appeared especially jolly, and when they were 
seated, said, "Mr. Stanwood, I now hail you as 
chief mate of this Barque." 

"Thank you, sirl" he answered warmly. "Six 
months ago it was the height of my ambition to 
be appointed chief mate of such a vessel with a 
man like you. Now that I have received that 
appointment, I view myself almost as a usur- 
per." 

"Why, Mr. Stanwood! how can you talk that 
way? You know my son had to go, and was glad 
to leave a man of your caliber in his place." 

"Well," replied the new mate, "I feel elated, of 
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course, at my advancement, but feel blue just the 
same.'' 

*'0h, well!" said the kind hearted Captain, 
"Keep a stiff upper lip; the sun will shine after a 
while." 

After the cargo was discharged, the Barque was 
loaded with machinery and a general cargo for 
Buenos Ayres. Stanwood had selected a second 
mate a few days before sailing, but the day before 
he was ready for sea, the man was suddenly taken 
sick and had to be sent to a hospital, which obliged 
Stanwood to ship another, who was to come aboard 
with the balance of the crew on the day of sailing. 
When on his way down the wharf to board the 
Barque, he noticed a neatly dressed man surveying 
her critically. As Stanwood approached, the 
stranger turned, and facing him asked, "Are you 
the mate of that Barque?" On receiving an aflSrma- 
tive answer, continued, ''Have you your second 
mate engaged?" "I have — " answered Stanwood, 
in a somewhat hesitating manner, as he felt sure 
he had not made a good selection, but had done 
the best he could with the material he had from 
which to select. 

"Are you looking for that sort of a berth?" 

"Yes, sir!" 

The words, looks and bearing of this young man 
bespake the sincere, thorough, and intelligent sea- 
man. A man on whom one could depend to carry 
to completion any contract he had undertaken. 
Young Stanwood, in sincerity, said, "I wish I had 
met you before! I'll tell you what I will do. If 
you will go this voyage to Buenos Ayres before 
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the mast, I feel pretty safe in offering you the 
berth on our return/' 

The young man looked at the floor of the wharf 
a moment, then raising his eyes, said, ''It is rather 
a peculiar agreement, but I will accept the 
terms. '* 

Stanwood returned to the shipping office, where 
he saw the man enrolled as a seaman on board the 
Barque, ''Northern Light.'' They went to sea at 
the appointed time. The young mate's very worst 
fears were soon realized as to his second mate. 
He was not only a poor seaman, and sailorman, but 
seemed deficient in every trait that would stamp 
him as an officer. 

Setting and taking in sail was a business that 
Stanwood had reduced to an absolute science, but 
found that any endeavor to instill proper methods 
into this man was wasted effort. He seemed to 
regard the mate as a sort of irresponsible boy, 
and to feel in a way bound to pander to his 
whims and, notions. As is customary, the mate 
gave him his choice of the men for his watch, and 
with his usual paucity of discernment, he chose the 
poorest of the lot. The Barque carried six able 
seamen. Reed, the man last shipped; a Spaniard, 
an exceptionally good man; and one Swede, Jacob- 
son, were left for the mate. The mate woiild have 
preferred Reed for the other watch, owing to his 
ability as a seaman; but the second mate seemed to 
have formed a violent antipathy toward him that 
increased as the voyage progressed. Much of his 
time, when not at work, was spent in conversation 
with the men, especially with Brace, a member 
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of his own watch; even spending much of his time 
in the forecastle. 

The yoimg mate felt keenly the peculiar nature 
of his position, and knew the work was poorly done, 
but felt that he had exhausted every effort short 
of open rupture, to remedy matters, yet they were 
getting worse. Knowing that he would, or should 
be, held strictly accountable for the service per- 
formed, he felt that he would be justified in reducing 
the fellow to the forecastle, yet he hesitated to 
adopt such extreme measures. The Captain, on 
the other hand, knowing his chief mate was in a 
dilemma, and knowing, too, as well as he, where 
the trouble lay, would gladly have welcomed a 
conference with him to assist in adjusting matters; 
but his unbounded confidence in his mate's judgment 
made him reticent as to approaching him on the 
subject. 

It was the custom to wash the Barque's decks 
fore and aft every morning when at sea. One 
morning, a few days before arriving at Buenos 
Ayres, Captain Clayton came on deck after this 
work was supposed to be done. The second mate 
was leaning idly against the house. The quick eye 
of the old veteran noted the careless manner in 
which the work had been performed, but said 
nothing. Presently the second mate turned to 
him and asked, with a sort of smirk, ''Stanwood 
ain't been mate very long, has he?" The Captain, 
stepping nearer and fixing his piercing eyes on those 
of the man asked, ''Did you put that as a question, 
or is it only your opinion?" With another smirk, 
he answered, "Perhaps it's my opinion!" The 
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Captain, regarding him still more intently, asked, 
'What do you base your opinion on?*' ''Well! 
on the way things are done here!*' With rising 
voice, the Captain queried, **Do you allude to the 
way this vessel has been washed oflf this morning?*' 
''No! he had nothing to do with that job," he an- 
swered. ''No! you bet your life he hadn't, for if 
he had, she would have been washed!" said the 
Captain. 

Then raising his great hand to the fellow's face, 
said, "Now, my young fellow! I am going to give 
you a little bit of old fashioned fatherly advice, 
and you can heed it or not, just as you like. Things 
are not going right here, and it is through no fault 
of the chief mate. I have been watching things 
here myself, some. Mr. Stanwood has tried both 
to lead and drive you, but to no purpose. Now, if 
you think for one moment that you are dealing 
with an incompetent boy, you have the surprise of 
your life just ahead of you, as he would be justified 
in sending you to the forecastle; and I don't under- 
stand why he hesitates. Mind you! he has not in 
any way mentioned you to me, but unless I am 
greatly mistaken in him, there is more trouble ahead 
for you than you can handle." 

A light, quick step was heard, and the mate made 
his appearance on the poop, and with one sweep of 
his practiced eyes, took in the slovenly nature of 
the work that had been performed. Captain 
Clayton approached him, and noting, with a keen 
feeling of sadness, the look of care and anxiety on 
the young officer's face, said pleasantly, "Good 
morning, Mr. Stanwood! How are you this mom- 
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ing?" The mate, sweeping his eyes over the slov- 
enly decks, and streaked paint, answered, wearily, 
''I am not feeling very good, Captain/' 

"What! You are not sick, I hope!" 

"Oh, no!" was the quiet answer, "I'm all right 
as far as health is concerned." 

The Captain had thought he might invite a 
conference with the mate, but the latter had checked 
him in his purpose. At the same time, had placed 
a barrier between them that he felt unsafe to at- 
tempt to pass, but would watch and wait. 

The wearisome passage was at last ended, and 
on the fourteenth of July, the Barque anchored 
in the harbor of Buenos Ayres. When the anchor 
was down, it was too late in the afternoon for the 
Captain to go ashore. He pointed out to Stanwood 
a large Brigantine not far away and said, "The 
Captain is an old crony of mine, I shall be glad to 
meet him again." 

The mate now walked briskly forward, mounted 
the forecastle, and directed the squaring of the 
yards, then gave orders to the second mate to stow 
the squaresails. That individual was just then 
talking in a low tone with his watchmate. Brace, 
each occasionally casting a leering glance in the 
direction of the chief. The second mate, not an- 
swering the order at first, Stanwood repeated then, 
called, "Mr. Collins, did you hear me?" He turned, 
and with an insolent air of mock courtesy and a 
smirk at his watchmate, said, "Oh, yes, sir! Yes, 
sir!" As the men slowly swarmed up the rigging, 
Stanwood walked aft, and meeting the Captain 
on the poop, said, "I intend getting charge of this 
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Barque this evening, and will lay down a code of 
rules that will be followed the balance of this voy- 

age" 

The Captain, looking into the face of the mate, 
noticed, with a feeling of intense relief, that the 
wearied, anxious look had vanished, and in its 
stead was one of joy and expectancy. Now that 
the long expected time had arrived, he was glad 
he had trusted to the calm judgment of his chief 
officer. He patted him on the shoulder and said, 
''All right, my boy! I knew you would brin^ it 
around all right! Call on me if you want anythmg. 
I am getting out of practice, and am in need of 
exercise," he added with a laugh. 

The men now returned to the deck. The sails 
had been merely hauled on to the yards, and the 
gaskets passed around them. When the fore and 
aft sails were furled, the work of coiling began. 
Stanwood sent Reed aft to attend to clearing up 
the quarter. The work forward was even worse 
than the mate had expected, the ropes having been 
thrown on the pins without the slightest regard 
to neatness or order. 

The second mate all the while kept up a running 
fire of coarse jokes and bantering, with the men. 
When the slovenly job had been completed, and 
the second mate had come aft of the forward house 
with the men, the mate, who was standing by the 
starboard main rigging, called out, ''Mr. Collins, 
come here!" The latter, with a grin and a smirk 
toward the others, came to him and with a super- 
cilious air of superiority, asked, "What is it?" 

Stanwood, looking him calmly in the eyes, asked, 
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"Do you consider this vessel cleared up in proper 
shape to stand inspection in port?" 

With an insolent laugh, he answered, ''She is 
good enough for you.'* 

''Now," said the mate, thoroughly aroused, "you 
throw everj'^ rope down on deck and coil it! And 
mind you, coil it properly!" 

At this, the fellow, flourishing his arms, came at 
Stanwood. "You miserable little rat! You order 
me to — " But he never finished the sentence. 
The mate, stepping lightly to one side, with the 
quickness of lightning planted a blow under his 
ear, sending him over in a heap against the main 
hatch. In falling, he bumped his head heavily on 
the combings. This, and the blow received from 
the mate, rendered him completely senseless, with 
blood pouring from a cut on his head. 

Stanwood turned, just in time to meet the onward 
rush of the second mate's chum and watchmate, 
Brace; but quick as he was, before he could make 
a move, none other than the stentorian voice of 
Captain Clayton called out, "Hold on thar!" And 
after one glance at the prostrate form on the deck, 
called to Brace, "What do you want?" "I want 
fair play!" he answered, sulkily. "Oh, you do, 
eh? Well, you shall have it, and plenty of it! 
You draw a bucket of water and bring it to me, 
quick." As the fellow hesitated, he gave him a 
back handed slap with his great paw that nearly 
took him off his feet, and with a kick that raised 
him from the deck, he sent him reeling and half 
stunned in quest of the water. "Fair play!" 
thundered the irate Captain. "This is a sample of 
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your fair play, is it? Two big duffers like you two, 
trying to jump onto a man of Mr. Stanwood's size. 
You get along here with that water, or I'll kick yer 
stam post up betwixt yer knight heads." 

Brace came with the water, and the old man, 
his fighting blood now thoroughly aroused, bellowed, 
''Now pour it on him." The fellow dropped a little 
of the cooling liquid on the face of his prostrate 
chum. "Is that the way to bring a man out of a 
deep sleep, you lubber?" roared the Captain. Then 
snatching the canvas bucket from his hand, slashed 
its contents full into the face of the sailor with the 
force of a fire engine; then with one grip of his 
mighty paw sent Brace spinning and whirling 
toward the rail. Stanwood threw the bucket after 
the poor wretch, who quickly returned with it 
refilled. "Now," commanded the Captain, "slash 
it onto him as I slashed it onto you!" Obeying 
orders, his chum soon regained consciousness. 

Just then a boat came alongside and the sun- 
burned face of a jovial old sea-dog appeared above 
the rail, closely followed by a tall and slender young 
man who might be taken as a supercargo, or some- 
thing of that sort. Under his arm he carried an 
instrument of some sort. The old salt, after shaking 
hands with his old crony, asked, "Captain Lige! 
What in Tophet are you doing here?" 

"Well, you see," he answered, "the mate put this 
fellow to sleep a few minutes ago, and we are trying 
to wake him up to set him to work." 

"I guess it is no new experience for you," he 
replied, laughing. 

Captain Clayton, not appearing to notice this 
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retort of his friend, turned and said, "Captain 
McMahone, my mate, Mr. Stanwood! One of the 
best officers that ever catted an anchor!" 

"Glad to meet you, Mr. Stanwood! Young, 
though, to hold such a position with Captain Lige!" 

Captain McMahone then introduced his friend, 
Mr. Whitney, a photagrapher, who was making 
the voyage for the purpose of obtaining pictures 
of the countrys, ships, and other objects of interest. 
The second mate was now sitting on the combings 
of the hatch, gazing 'round him in an abstracted 
manner. The time occupied since he was knocked 
down until now, had not been more than five 
minutes. 

"Well," said the Captain, "Are you thoroughly 
awake?" He nodded sullenly. "You went to 
sleep, you dufiFer, when you should have been at 
work!" 

Stanwood, stepping directly in front of the fellow, 
asked, "Do you remember what I ordered you to 
do just before you went to sleep?" 

"Yes!" he growled. 

"Well, you get up and get at it, and be lively! 
And mind you, you will know how to answer an 
officer before we are done with you." 

The men, who had all been standing but a few 
feet away watching the strange proceedings just 
recorded, were moving toward the rails in obedience 
to a mandate from the mate, when a sudden idea, 
seeming to come into his mind, he called, "Wait a 
minute, men." Then went and spoke a few words 
to the Captain, who, with a broad, bland smile, 
slapped him on the shoulder and answered, "The 
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very thing, Mr. Stanwood! The very thing I Am 
so glad you thought in time!'' 

''Here, Mr. Whitney,'' said the mate to the 
photographer, ''will you take a picture of these 
rails now? Would also like to get a snapshot of 
the way those sails are stowed. You see," he 
explained, "these duffers may take a notion to 
call on the Consul and we might need some evi- 
dence." The trick was soon turned. "Now get 
busy!" said the mate to the men. Then, turning 
to Mr. Whitney, he continued, "Of course, I shall 
want you to take another picture after the work is 
done, but it will be too late tonight when we get 
through." Adding, "We will expect you and Cap- 
tain McMahone to stay to supper." He then 
passed along to the gaily and said, "Steward, you 
need not have supper on time tonight." The 
Steward, a Portuguese, who had sailed for several 
years with Captain Clayton, looked out, and grinning 
said, "All right, Mr. Stanworst!" 

The Captain came forward and offered his services 
to help superintend the work. "All right! You 
may look after the starboard side," said the mate. 
The second mate was placed with the Captain's 
crew, and his chum, Brace, with the mate. Reed 
and the Spaniard were sent to clear up the forecastle. 
Stanwood was standing near Brace watching him, 
and already made him throw down a coil of clew- 
line and coil it over, when a violent commotion 
was heard on the starboard side. Collins shot 
along past the forward house, and landed on his 
head and shoulders, in the scuppers. "Come on," 
roared the old man, "get back here; and if I have to 
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speak to you again tonight about your work, you 
will get worse than you have yet." 

The mate could not refrain from laughing at 
what he had seen, and said to Brace, "The Captain 
is sort of a strong arm man, isn't he?" Brace only 
grunted. Stanwood continued, "And wears pretty 
heavy boots, too, I judge!" The Captain now 
making his appearance round the house, said, "Mr. 
Stanwood, just come over and see if this suits you. 
You are the doctor!" The mate took a survey, 
and his eyes fairly glistened as he said, "That is 
fine. Captain, fine!" Then called to the forecastle 
head, "How are you getting along, Reed?" 

"I will be through in about a minute,, sir!" 

"Collins, you and your chum take that pump 
aft to the poop — Yes ! You are going to wash this 
vessel off tonight! And it will be a job that will 
bear close inspection, too! Come, bear a hand!" 

The men now were all assembled aft; the pump 
was primed, and the second mate was slinking 
along as usual, to direct the hose, but was met by 
the mate, who, with finger pointed at his face, in 
stem tones commanded, "You get a broom! I 
will direct the hose!" Then, with a signififcant 
look, said to Captain Clayton, "I want to give these 
fellows a few lessons on how a vessel of this sort 
should be washed." The old man laughing, lum- 
bered off to join Captain McMahone and his friend, 
on the main deck. The vessel was thoroughly 
washed. The quarter deck and paint were swabbed 
off. 

Just after sundown, Stanwood, calling all the 
men aft, lined them up across the deck. He stood 
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amidships with Captain Clayton on his right and 
Captain McMahone on his left. Looking the men 
over for an instant, he became convinced that all 
except two or three of the company were loyal to 
him. 

"Men/* he began, ''a casual observer coming on 
board this Barque this afternoon since she anchored, 
would naturally have jumped at the conclusion 
that she is anything but a pleasant vessel to sail in. 
But if he could have filled the places occupied by 
Captain and myself during the passage here, he 
would feel that the measures we have adopted are 
justifiable. No one regrets more than we, the 
methods we have felt compelled to adopt this 
afternoon. From now on, remember that the 
government of this vessel represents, in a most 
striking manner the good natured, strong man. 

''When orders are given here, there can be no 
excuses or apologies tacked to them. They are 
given because they are necessary. We have the 
right, and shall insist on prompt and eflftcient ser- 
vice. Some of you have thought me incompetent. 
Whether I am or not, has nothing to do with you. 
I have been selected by a veteran of the profession 
who has seen me in action, and to him alone, am 
I answerable as executive oflftcer of this ship. 

"Tom Collins, you are no longer second mate of 
this Barque! Remove your traps at once from that 
room, and take them forward. I have noticed for 
some time that you have been very chummy with 
the men; but I doubt if they will be very proud of 
your company as a shipmate. Frank Reed, I 
appoint you second mate! And remember, men, 
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from henceforth, he is Mr. Reed, and represents Cap- 
tain Clayton and myself! That is all I have to say 
at present." 

He then looked at the Captain who, with up- 
lifted hand, said, ''Men, Mr. Stanwood has said 
about all there is to say, except ihisV^ Pointing his 
finger at the deposed second mate he asked, ''You 
remember what I told you a few days ago, do you 
not, what was liable to happen if you did not mend 
your ways, and comply with certain conditions?" 
The fellow maintaining a sullen silence, the Cap- 
tain thundered, "Answer me!" "Yes — ," he 
growled. Stanwood moved forward and asked, 
"Is that the way to answer the Captain?" 

"No, sir!" he said sullenly. 

"Now, sir, you answer the Captain's question 
whether or not you remember!" 

"Yes, sir," he grunted. 

"Now see that you do not forget again!" 

"That what I have already told you has come to 
pass, you must admit that I am something of a 
prophet. Mr. Stanwood has already hinted to me 
that there will be very little time for play during 
the balance of the voyage. It is possible that you 
two fellows may be tempted to get ashore, and run 
away. Now, my advice to you is, not to yield to 
any such temptation, because if we have to hunt 
you up and bring you back, may the divel help you! 
I have too much respect for my mate to allow him 
to put in one minute of his spare time watching 
such things as you! You understand, do you?" 

"Yes, sir!" came from both. 

"Is that all, Mr. Stanwood?" asked the Captain. 
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"Yes!" answered the mate. "You can go to 
supperl Mr. Reed, you will take supper aft." 

The men quickly sought their quarters. While 
Collins was removing his traps from aft, the newly 
appointed officer was getting ready to move in; 
and Stanwood had every reason to congratulate 
himself on his choice. The work was hard, the 
crew being compelled to handle cargo both in dis- 
charging and loading. 

In the latter part of August, the Barque tripped 
anchor and was again homeward boimd, and as 
the weather was fine most of the time, no time was 
lost by the two officers in putting the vessel in 
shape. She dropped anchor in the harbor of 
Boston, on the tenth of October. 

The next morning a tug came alongside, was 
made fast, and the work of getting imder weigh 
was begun. The anchor was hove to the hausepipe, 
the purchase hooked on and hove to the cathead, 
for the mate as was his custom, rove the chain 
ringstopper, locked it, and gave the order to slack 
away. This being done, he imhooked the heavy 
fish hook from the purchase, and as usual turned 
to unhook from the ring of the anchor, when some- 
thing happened. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The anchor broke from its fastenings and in 
some imaccomitable way, Stanwood let go of the 
fish pennant, which, being bighted over the cat- 
head, flew back with almost the force of a cannon 
ball, catching him fair on the ear. As the force of 
the blow knocked him inboard, he caught hold of 
the capstan to steady himself; but the deck seemed 
to be whirling around imder his feet, and letting 
go his hold, he sank unconscious to the deck. Cap- 
tain Clayton and the second mate were quickly at 
his side and carried him below. Every known 
stimulant was applied. By the time the vessel 
arrived at the wharf, he had regained conscious- 
ness. A surgeon and doctor were at once sum- 
moned, and the Captain seldom left his side. 

"I think I had better take you to some good 
hospital, *' said he, sadly. 

''No, sir!'' said the oflicer. ''If I die, I want to 
die with this good keel under me!" 

"Does your head pain you much?" asked the 
Captain anxiously. 

"Yes, sir, awfully." 

From this on, the mate appeared to sink rapidly, 
and soon relapsed into unconsciousness. 

We will now leave the Captain watching anxiously 
by the side of his stricken mate, and visit his home. 
One of the most commodious and attractive places 
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on the Kennebeck river; situated on a high point 
of land commanding a view of the lower anchorage 
and several miles above. The house was a large, 
wooden structure, built upon a high brick and stone 
basement. 

When the generous Captain was at home, his 
old cronies would call and partake with him of his 
choice Burgundy. When away, the old seadogs 
would mayhap call and have a chat and a cup of 
coffee with his most estimable wife. 

On the sixth day after the incident recorded 
above, an almost incomparably beautiful girl of 
about twenty-three years was standing at an east 
window, gazing down at the river in the direction 
of the anchorage, at a white hallboat that was 
rapidly approaching, propelled by the sturdy strokes 
of two oarsmen and appeared to be steering directly 
for the little stone wharf at the foot of the hill. 
On the stem was a man in the garb of an officer. 
As the boat drew closer, the beautiful watcher, 
clapping her hands, exclaimed joyously, ''Why, 
it's Chan! Dear old Chanl*' Sure enough, it was 
none other than Stanwood's friend and erstwhile 
brother officer. Chandler Clayton! 

The girl darted to the kitchen to impart the glad 
news then hurried toward the wharf to meet her 
handsome sailor brother. As he sprang ashore, 
his sister caught him 'round the neck with one arm, 
and with the other was slapping him on the shoulder, 
when he cried out, ''You'll have to break away, sis. 
You're pretty stout, and nearly take my breath!" 

Directing his men to be within easy call, he, with 
his sister, started up the walk toward the house. 
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Tall, square shouldered, and well rounded, she 
indeed looked the ideal sister for such a brother, 
and daughter for such a father. 

''Have you heard from the governor?" he asked, 
as they approached the house. 

"Yes, he arrived in Boston six days ago and 
wrote the next day that he could not come home 
then, as his chief mate was very sick. Why, what 
is the matter, Chan, dear?" 

''Oh, nothing! Just shocked a little, that is 
all! Let's hurry to the house!" 

His mother, a well preserved dame of fifty, 
greeted him warmly. 

"What did father say about his mate?" he asked 
eagerly. 

Looking with wonder into the usually placid 
face of her son, she answered, "Why, he said he 
was very sick, had been hurt, and had brain fever 
very bad. By the way, there is a letter here for 
you, came yesterday." 

"Get it quick, please!" he said, nervously tugging 
the while at his tawny mustache. 

He read the letter aloud. "Dear Chandler; 
Come at once! Mr. Stanwood is very sick! The 
very worst is feared! He was injured while catting 
the anchor! From Father Clayton." 

Thrusting the letter into his pocket, and springing 
to his feet, he took two or three turns across the 
floor, in deep agitation, then asked, "What time 
does the south bound train leave the station?" 

"At four this afternoon!" was the answer. 

He then asked, "Will you go with me, Sis? It 
will be so lonesome to go alone!" 
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''What! Are you going?" asked his mother. 

''Certainlyl" was his prompt reply. 

''You know him then!" she said. 

"Yes! Well, what do you say, Sis?" 

"I would like to go," she answered. 

"Very well! I will be back from the vessel in 
about an hour." 

"You will be here to take dinner with us!" as- 
sured his mother. 

"I will be pleased to!" was his reply. 

"We will certainly be glad to have you!" 

Hurrying to the wharf, he blew a shrill call on a 
silver whistle and his men came hurrying toward 
him. Springing into the boat, he grasped the 
tiller and the light craft shot away toward the 
anchorage. He returned in a short time, carrying 
a suitcase. 

Mother, son, and daughter sat to the meal to* 
gether. 

"It seems nice to have you at table with us again, 
Chandler!" remarked his mother. 

"Yes!" he answered. "It seems so to me, but 
I am afraid I will not be very sociable company." 

"How long have you known this Mr. Stanwood?" 
asked his sister. 

"He was second mate with me one voyage in the 
Barque, and took my place." 

"You are very much attached to each other, I 
judge," said his mother. 

"Yes, indeed!" 

"Is he a young man?" 

"Yes! Not as old as I by a couple of years!" 

Looking at her son in astonishment, she said. 
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"For one so young, he must be a man of wonderful 
ability to fill the position of chief mate with your 
father, who is so exacting." 

He nodded expressively. ''Indeed he is!" 

"How do you like your new vessel, Chandler?" she 
continued. 

"Oh, she's a peach!" he answered abstractedly. 

"And how's Captain Higgins?" 

Now livening up a bit, he replied, "Oh, 'bout the 
same old Jack! He often speaks about 'Aimt 
Fanny' as he calls you, mother." 

The sister now remarked, "You are not as fat, 
Chan, as you were when you were here last." 

"Yes!" With the light of a smile sweeping his 
face, he exclaimed, "I have not had as good a 
second mate as I had on the last voyage on the 
Barque." Then rising from the table, he said, "I 
will nm over and see Wilkins so as to be sure and 
have him here on time to take us to the station. 
I hardly know what to do with myself until time 
to go." 

As he left the house, the mother remarked, "I 
have never known Chandler to act so queerly. He 
was just as usual until he read those letters; now, 
all is changed!" 

"I do not understand either!" answered the 
daughter. "He is usually so undemonstrative!" 

The young officer on his errand had met a few 
neighbors, and the usual string of questions having 
to be asked and answered, it was something over 
an hour before he returned. His handsome sister 
was dressed and prepared for the journey. "How 
do I look?" she asked saucily. Looking at her in 
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admiration, he replied with emphasis, "You just 
look fine!'' 

"Tom Button was here inviting me to a party 
tonight and seemed much offended when I refused. 
He said to go to the party would be more to my 
credit than going off to Boston to see this nameless 
sailor fellow. And I just told him plainly that I 
preferred to rely on your judgment as to that." 

"The conceited, worthless cadi" said Chan, with 
a contemptuous curl of his lip. "He compares 
about as favorably with Stanwood as a jackal with 
a tiger, or a buzzard with an eagle." 

This Tom Button was the only son of Squire 
Button, a purse proud old property owner, who 
looked down upon, and tried to control, every one 
in the locality, but Captain Clayton. This hard 
headed and hard fisted old sea-dog paid him no 
more deference than he paid his most lowly neigh- 
bor, providing said neighbor was honest and in- 
dustrious. The son, a good looking, but worthless 
fellow, banked wholly on the wealth and prestige 
of his father. It is needless to say that Chandler 
Clayton took the young profligate at his true value, 
and in passing him on the street would simply give 
a nod of recognition. 

The young fellow had long been hopelessly en- 
deavoring to win the favor of the Captain's beautiful 
daughter, but that discerning yoimg lady had a 
standard of excellence always before her: that 
standard being the brother she almost idolized. 
Not because he was her brother had she set him up 
as a standard of excellence, but because of the sort 
of man he was. She gave the young swains who 
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flocked around her the benefit of the doubt, then 
compared them with her brother; but the compari- 
sons were too odious for a moment's consideration. 
Chan had only to make some light or slighting re- 
mark about a lovesick swain, and his doom was 
sealed. 

Neighbor Wilkins arrived on time, and they were 
soon enroute for the station, over a road running 
through a beautiful open country, dotted here and 
there with farm houses. Anna Clayton tried in 
vain to engage her brother in conversation, but he, 
abstracted and tugging at his tawny mustache, 
answered only in monosyllables. Giving it up 
finally as a wasted effort, she sank back in deep 
thought. What did it all mean? She knew well 
the peculiar relationship between father and son! 
Her brother, chief mate of a fine, large vessel, had 
arrived that very day, and had received word from 
her father to come to Boston at once! The call 
was not a request, but a peremptory mandate! 
Understanding the two men perfectly, she knew 
her father would not have sent such an order with- 
out mature consideration; she also knew that he 
would respond with the same alacrity under like 
circiunstances. Who and what, then, was this 
singular man, who had caused such a commotion 
in the affairs of her iron willed, hard fisted father, 
and her haughty, uncompromising brother? She 
would perhaps know sometime. 

The rig now arrived at the station; the brother 
sprang out like a tiger and assisted her to alight, 
then rushed to the ticket window. The coarse 
scream of the engine was heard, and they were soon 
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fairly on their journey. Every time the train 
stopped at a station, young Clayton would spring 
up and go to the platform; finally petulantly re- 
marked to his sister, ''It seems to me that they 
stop longer at these little stations than is neces- 
sary!'' Looking at him anxiously, she replied, 
"Perhaps it is because you are excited and nervous. 
It seems 'bout as usual to me." 

Night was coming on, and the train dashed on 
through the gathering gloom. At a station not 
far from Boston, a beautiful and fashionably attired 
young lady entered the car and took a seat on the 
opposite side and one back from the one occupied 
by the brother and sister. Anna always sympa- 
thetic, noted a worn and sad expression on the 
intelligent face of the stranger. When the train 
stopped again, Anna asked, ''What part of Boston 
is the vessel?" Happening to look around, she 
noticed the sad faced stranger looking in their 
direction with intense interest. The brother pulled 
a letter from his pocket and answered, "Long 
Wharf." The train moved on and soon stopped 
at another station. Clayton, as usual, was on his 
feet in a moment, hurrying to the platform. Miss 
Clayton turned round and looking into the express- 
ive eyes of the handsome stranger, smiled and nodded 
slightly. 

The lady at once arose and approached her. 
"Excuse me! Are you and your husband enroute 
for Boston?" Miss Clayton, nodding and smiling, 
replied, "The yoimg man who just passed out is 
my brother! Will you haVfe a seat beside me?" 
She then explained, "My brother, chief mate of a 
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vessel, just arrived in the Kennebeck river today, 
from the Gulf of Mexico. x\waiting him at home 
was a letter from father, who is Captain of a Barque 
now in Boston, saying his chief mate was very sick, 
and for him to come at once. He started immedi- 
ately, and requested me to accompany him. He is 
very anxious and every time the train stops, is on 
the platform." Anna, noticing that the beautiful 
girl was now deeply agitated, thought, "What if 
she is the fiance of this Mr. Stanwood?*' 

The stranger, unable to control herself longer, 
asked in a tense tone, "What is the name of the 
vessel?" 

"The Barque, 'Northern Light,"' 

"The officer's name?" 

"Charles Stanwood." 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, "How glad I am to meet 
you!" 

"Do you know this young man?" asked Miss 
Clayton. 

"He is my brother! Oh, that we may not be 
too late!'' 

She then leaned on the seat and wept softly. 
The train again starting, Clayton returned, and to 
his surprise, found this handsome stranger whom 
he had not before noticed, occupying his seat. She 
had straightened up now and was drying her eyes. 
Miss Clayton reaching over and catching her brother 
by the arm, introduced them. "She is your friend's 
sister," she explained. Miss Stanwood then ex- 
tended her hand, which was warmly grasped by the 
handsome officer, who, looking into her tear stained 
face, said, "This is indeed a fortunate occurrence 
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that we should meet here. But how did you get 
word?" 

"I received a note from the Captain today," 
she answered. 

It was near midnight when the train arrived at 
Boston. Clayton hailed a cab, handed the two 
ladies in, sprang in himself, then ordered the driver 
to make all haste to the wharf. On arriving at the 
Barque, "Northern Light," they passed aboard 
on the gang, plank, and entering the forward com- 
panion, descended to the forward cabin. Here they 
were met by Captain Clayton, who wrung the hand 
of his son but spoke no word. Then placing his 
strong arm 'round the neck of his beautiful dau^ter, 
drew her to him for a moment; then turning to the 
other said, ''Miss Stanwood, I presume!" and 
grasped the extended hand. 

He then led them into his large room off the after 
cabin, where upon his own bed, was the stricken 
officer, lying slightly on his right side, with a white 
silk handkerchief fastened aroimd his head, hiding 
all but from his nose down, his breath coming in 
short, quick gasps. One wasted but still shapely 
hand rested on the coverlet. Chandler Clayton, 
taking the hand in his, and looking long and ear- 
nestly at the partly obscured face of his imcon- 
scious friend, thought, "Could this indeed be the 
active, healthy man, the almost peerless officer 
he had seen but a few short months before?" Pass- 
ing the sister of his apparently dying friend, and his 
own sister, who was trying to comfort her, he re- 
turned to the forward cabin and strode the 
floor. 
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The Captain soon joined him and asked, "What 
do you think, Chan?" 

"Oh, God!" said he, reverently; and in a tremu- 
lous voice, "I am trying to think! Where is the 
doctor?" 

"He is aboard her now, but laid down about an 
hour ago. Captain McMahone left just before you 
arrived. Everything possible has been done." 

"How long has he been in this quiet state?" 

"About three days," answered the Captain. 

"What does the doctor think?" 

"Well, he seems to be about to the end of his 
rope! Says if there is no change for the better 
by tomorrow night all will be over." 

Both now returned to the side of the helpless 
officer, and seating themselves, listened to his rapid 
breathing. Miss Clayton came forward and said, 
"Father, you had better lie down; we will watch 
now." Indeed the veteran looked years older than 
he did the day the accident happened. He did 
as directed, and was soon fast asleep. 

Turning to the girls, the young officer, with a 
note of deep sympathy in his voice, said, "Miss 
Stanwood, had you not better lie down? That is 
the mate's room off the forward cabin. Anna, jrou 
can use the lounge in the after cabin, if you like. 
I will find a place ashore for you both in the morn- 
ing." But they stoutly refused to leave him. 

Miss Stanwood watched his sad but strong, 
handsome face as he told of meeting her brother; 
of his wonderful ability as an officer, and how that 
in one voyage a friendship had been formed that 
only death could sever. Anna, listening to her 
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brother until he had finished, passed along behind 
him and Miss Stanwood, to the bed where lay the 
unconscious officer. Raising the hand lying so 
helpless, she held it a moment in her own; then 
stepping to the door of the after cabin, ran her 
eyes over its somber and costly furnishings. 

She could hear the quick breathing of the young 
officer and the subdued voices of Miss Stanwood 
and her brother in earnest conversation. Walking 
over to her father's desk, she took down a picture 
about a foot square and held it up to the light 
of the swinging lamp. There photographed, were 
her father, Captain McMahone, whom she had 
known from childhood, and standing between them, 
a yoimg man in his shirt sleeves, white linen pants 
and vest, with a light straw hat sitting jaimtily 
on his head, his hand raised as if to drive home 
the meaning of the words he was speaking to some 
one in front. His was an earnest, intellectual face, 
and his attitude one of force and determination. 
Taking the picture to her brother, she asked, "Who 
is this in the center, Chan?'' Taking the picture 
from her hand, he looked at it intently for a minute, 
then passed it to Miss Stanwood, who said, "Yes, 
it is quite natural, but what are they doing?" 

"We will ask father." he answered. "It is evi- 
dent that was taken this voyage at Buenos Ayres." 
Then returning the picture to his sister, said, "That 
is Mr. Stanwood!" She now gazed at it with far 
greater interest than before. 

The long night at last ended, and the morning 
dawned bright and clear. The girls stayed to 
breakfast. Then Chandler and Miss Stanwood, 
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after a short consultation, sought out the Captain. 
The faithful old fellow was found standing by the 
side of his mate. 'Tather/' said Chan, 'We have 
concluded to send for Captain Henderson. Do you 
know his address?" 

"Not exactly, but you will find it among the 
mate's papers in his desk.*' 

Finding the address. Chandler said, "I will send 
a telegram immediately, and he may get here to- 
night." 

After sending the telegram, he called a cab and 
took the young ladies to a nearby hotel enjoining 
them to get some sleep, and promising to keep them 
informed of any change. The day wore on. Dark- 
ness again cast its mantle over this scene of sadness. 
No apparent change in the condition of the sick 
officer. 

Chandler engaged a cab and brought the young 
ladies again aboard the Barque. They found there 
the doctor. Captains Wiley and McMahone, whose 
faces were sad, set and rigid. This was to be a 
night of anxiety, one long to be remembered by 
each of the anxious watchers. Anna Clayton, the 
noble hearted, sat close beside her sorrowing friend, 
at times holding her hand, and as best she could, 
speaking words of cheer. She had become strongly 
attached to Helen Stanwood during their brief ac- 
quaintance. Her heroic fortitude under such trying 
circumstances had won her admiration. As for 
herself, she felt at times that she must be dreaming. 
The day before she was at home where peace and 
quiet reigned, without a care. Tonight, m Boston, 
aboard this ship with these grizzled veterans, 
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watching for they knew not what! A feeling of 
dread anxiety weighing heavily upon all. The 
life of a valued and respected young officer hanging 
trembling in the balance, held as it were by a thread 
that might snap at any moment. The life of this 
young man might be snuffed out tonight, and be 
to her as though he had never been! But could 
she forget? 

It was now midnight and the anxiety of the 
watchers momentarily increased. Watching the 
face of her iron willed father, she felt she knew what 
he was suffering. Her brother, now walking the 
forward cabin, had a look upon his handsome face 
such as she had never seen before. He started 
suddenly, and sprang toward the companion way. 
A carriage dashed down the wharf toward the 
vessel, drew up and stopped. A short, stout man 
sprang out and hurrying to the vessel, asked of 
Chandler Clayton, "Is this the Barque, 'Northern 
Light?'" 

"Yes, sir! Are you Captain Henderson?" 

"I am." 

"Come aboard at once, sir! Father, Captain 
Henderson!" he called down the companion. 

The veteran officer came quickly aboard and was 
met by Captain Clayton, who wrung his hand, but 
could not speak. They then passed into the room 
where the sick mate lay. Every one gave a sigh 
of relief at his approach. Now in their midst, was 
the very man who so many times before, when 
others had failed, had stepped out from among his 
despairing associates and brought order out of 
chaos. Looking down upon his yoimg friend, a 
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muffled cry escaped him, but quickly recovering 
himself, he turned to Captain Clayton and asked 
him a few questions, then went to the bed. Placing 
his ear over the heart, he noted its weak beatings, 
felt the pulse, then straightened himself. Captain 
Clayton, standing close at his side, anxiously watch- 
ing him, asked, *'What do you think. Captain?" 

Shaking his head slowly and sadly, he answered, 
"I fear he is beyond human aid.*' These ominous 
words fell reluctantly from the lips of the veteran 
sailor. Staggering as if from a heavy blow, the one 
ejaculation, **0h, God!'' seemed wrung from the 
inmost soul of Captain Clayton, while a stifled sob 
burst from Helen Stanwood. Henderson, glancing 
over the sorrowing watchers with a look of infinite 
tenderness and sympathy on his face, said, *'We 
must appeal to the court of last resort. Will you 
all kneel with me?'' 

Captain Clayton dropped on his knees at the head 
of the bed where lay the silent officer. Next to 
him knelt Captain Henderson, who gathered in his 
own strong palm the wasted hand of his friend. 
Such a prayer was probably never before uttered. 
He did not speak as to a God afar off, but prayed 
as though his God were close by his side. After 
prayer there was a hush as of death, for fully a min- 
ute; then Henderson leaned over and opened the 
white linen shirt of the officer and called for a 
flannel cloth. With it he rubbed the chest and 
heart, at the same time calling for some cold water. 
He removed the handkerchief from his head and 
wetting another, fastened it in place; then took 
from his pocket two small bottles. After selecting 
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one, he asked, ''Is there a doctor here?" That 
functionary came forward. The veteran said, "I 
hope I am not interfering in any way." "No, 
Captain," said he "I have exhausted every effort 
and can do no more, but will assist you in any 
way I can." 

Henderson then turned about a teaspoonful of 
the cordial into a glass containing a little water, 
and poured it slowly and carefully between the 
teeth of the officer. After looking earnestly for 
a few moments at the emaciated face of his yoimg 
friend, he turned to Captain Wiley and said, "I 
have seen you before!" 

'*Yes!" said Wiley, "You selected a mate for me 
about twenty years ago, and he has been with me 
ever since. You remember, do you?" As he said 
this, he placed his hand on Captain Clayton's 
shoulder. 

"I am glad the selection proved so satisfactory," 
said Henderson. Then nodding toward Chandler, 
he asked, "This young man is your son, is he not?" 

"Yes, sir!" answered the Captain. 

The young officer stepped forward, and shaking 
the veteran's hand warmly, said, "Captain Hender- 
son, you are a man I have long wished to meet, 
but had hoped the meeting might be imder more 
favorable circumstances." He then introduced 
him to Captain McMahone, and the two young 
ladies. 

Henderson had just turned again toward the bed 
when a voice, low and faint, but clear and distinct, 
called out. "Watch her, sir!" All were on their 
feet in an instant. A short pause, and then another 
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call, 'Time." Captain Clayton sprang forward and 
asked, ''What is it, my boy?" 

Miss Clayton, in an awed whisper, asked her 
brother, "What did he mean?" 

"He fancies he is taking a chronometer sight," 
he answered. "Oh, if I could only speak to him 
again!" 

"Say, Chan!" she said, wiping her eyes, "I some 
how feel he is not going to die!" 

Looking at her strangely for a moment, he re- 
plied, "I wish I could feel that hopeful!" 

Henderson now turning from the bed where he 
had been standing, said, "He is breathing easier 
now!" ' 

"How will it do to try and wake him?" asked 
Chandler. 

"It will do no harm that I can see!" 

Chandler then took the hand of his friend and 
called, "Mr. Stanwood!" 

The sick officer slowly raised his hand to his head. 
Helen, who was standing by his side, now reached 
over and lifted the handkerchief from over his eyes. 
They were wide open. 

"Do you know me, Mr. Stanwood?" young 
Clayton asked. 

With a faint smile sweeping over his wan face, 
he reached out his other hand and placed it on that 
of his friend. 

"Thank God, he knows him!" burst from every 

lip. 

"Do you know this young lady?" Chandler asked. 

"Yes, it is Helen!" 

"Do you want to sit up?" 
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"Yes!" he answered eagerly but faintly. 

They blocked him up with pillows to a sitting 
posture. When Captain Clayton came forward, he 
asked in a faint voice, ''Oh, Captain! where have 
you been? You look so tired I Where am I? What 
IS it? What are you all here for?'' He then 
placed his hand on his forehead and against his 
left ear. ''I know now," he said. The light of 
full intelligence had returned. His eyes, falling 
upon Captain Henderson, he said, "Come here, come 
close!" Then, taking the hand of his veteran 
friend, he asked, ''How did you get here?" 

"They sent for me. I arrived here just a short 
time ago. You have been very sick, but will get 
well now, won't you?" 

"Yes!" he answered with a smile. "And there 
is Captain Wiley, too. He has not forgotten me." 

"No!" said the old gentleman, "Aid am not 
liable to very soon!" 

"Mr. Clayton, how did you get here?" 

"Father sent for me. I got into the Kennebeck 
two days ago, and started for here immediately." 

"You are such a good old chap! How long have 
I been sick?" 

"Eight days!" 

"Is the vessel unloaded?" 

"Not quite; but you must not think of those 
things now. Perhaps you had better rest a 
little." 

He was soon asleep and breathing naturally. 
The crisis had passed and the long night of anxiety 
was over. The kind hearted Captain was so jubi- 
lant, he had the steward called early, and a regular 
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banquet spread for breakfast. After the sumptuous 
repast was over, Chandler said to Helen, "Would 
you like to look over the Barque?" 
'With pleasure!" she replied. 



CHAPTER IX 

They were soon on deck. Miss Clayton, feeling 
alone and knowing nothing else to do, followed a 
little later. Leaning against the afterhouse, she 
watched the handsome and majestic couple walking 
the main deck. Miss Stanwood was leaning on 
Mr. Clayton's arm and looking into his strong, 
handsome face, while he, with his disengaged hand, 
was pointing out the different objects of interest 
and explaining their uses, as only one of his kind 
could. 

As Anna watched, she felt a slight feeling of 
bitterness at the singular freak of fate; this peculiar 
combination of circumstances that had brought 
these two people together. Their community of 
interests had made them one, as side by side they 
had battled to save the life of a brother and friend. 
While she, just as willing to assist, had by the same 
cruel fate, been compelled to be but a silent and 
helpless watcher in the anxious and dread drama. 
They had not even introduced her to the young 
officer. She wondered if he were like his sister. 
He must be, or he could never have won the high 
esteem of these grizzled veterans who had watched 
at his side with such breathless interest. 

The majestic couple were now ascending the 
steps to the forecastle where the officer had received 
the blow that came so nearly ending his life. They 
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had taken a seat on the knightheads, facing aft, 
when Miss Stanwood called out, ''Oh, Miss Clayton! 
it is just lovely up here, and one can get such a 
nice view of this beautiful vessel!'' Anna passed 
along the white decks and joined them. "It is 
lovely here!'' she said. Then asked, ''What makes 
the decks so clean and white, Chan?" 

"Holystone and sand!" he answered. 

"How is it done?" 

He explained. 

"Why," said both the girls at once, "it must 
take lots of work!" 

"Yes, but it looks nice." Then laughingly 
added, "I got the history of that picture you were 
looking at, sis." 

"Well, why do you not explain?" she asked 
eagerly, as he hesitated. 

"Perhaps Mr. Stanwood would not like for me 
to tell. You see, he was not posing for a picture 
then, by any means, as he had weightier matters 
on his mind; but there happened to be a photo- 
grapher on board who snapped the camera on him 
at a critical time when he was making a sort of 
speech to the men! The Governor, that is the Cap- 
tain, thinks the mate does not yet know the trick 
that was played upon him. You see, they had 
just quelled a sort of mutiny. The second mate 
was a worthless, insolent fellow, and the mate 
whipped him and turned him forward." 

Miss Stanwood asked in a horrified tone, "Don't 
you consider that a pretty high handed pro- 
ceeding?" 

"Not under those circumstances! Discipline must 
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be maintained aboard a vessel of this sort," he 
answered. 

Miss Clayton arose, descended to the deck, and 
passed aft. Entering the forward cabin, she found 
the second mate standing hat in hand, talking with 
her father. 

''No! You can't see Mr. Stanwood on any busi- 
ness! He is awake now, you may see him if you 
like; but mind, no business!" 

Following the Captain inside, he said, "Mr. 
Stanwood, I am glad you are getting better.'' 

''Thank you, Mr. Reed! I guess I'll weather 
the cape now all right! The fenders are well looked 
after, I suppose?" 

"Yes, sir! Good day, Mr. Stanwood!" 

"Good day, Mr. Reed." 

As the officer passed out, the Captain, stepping 
toward his daughter, asked, "Have you been in- 
troduced to my mate?" 

She shook her head. 

"Follow me then!" he said. 

"Mr. Stanwood, allow me to introduce you to 
my daughter!" 

With a certain feeling of awe she had never felt 
before, she extended her hand. For a moment, 
Stanwood was bewildered by this vision of loveli- 
ness that had so suddenly appeared before him. 

"How do you feel, Mr. Stanwood?" she asked. 

"I am getting better fast," he said. Then with 
an imploring look from his hollow eyes, asked, 
"Will you take a seat?" 

Seating herself near the head of the bed, they 
were soon in an animated conversation. The old 
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man had made a rather hasty retreat. She now 
told the mate the whole story of her brother's 
arrival in the Kennebeck; how she happened to 
come, and the accidental meeting with his sister 
on the tram. 

''I am so glad you came, but where is your brother 
now?'' 

"Well," said she laughing, "the last time I saw 
him, he and your nice looking sister were sitting 
on the knightheads talking. I was there a few 
minutes, but judged by Chan's actions that he 
considered three a crowd. So I came aft. 

"And I am so glad you did!" he answered sin- 
cerely. "Where are Captains Henderson and 
Wilev?" 

Before she could answer. Chandler and Miss 
Stanwood appeared. 

"How do you feel, old boy?" asked Chan, jovi- 
ally, taking his friend's hand. 

"Oh, I am on the mend fast — but we want you 
two to give an account of yourselves. I was so 
lonesome here until Miss Clayton came^-" "And 
then," broke in Helen with a laugh, "We came and 
spoiled it all. But Charles," she continued, "we 
have had such a lovely time looking over this 
beautiful vessel and Mr. Clayton is such a charming 
hand to explain such things I" 

"Well," said Anna, "he ought to know by this 
time, but it is about all he does know." Her eyes 
meeting Stanwood's, both laughed at the handsome 
officer's expense. 

Chan, tugging at his mustache, asked, "How 
do you know? I may be a poet, a scientist, or 
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something of that sort. I will now take you girls 
to the hotel, and want you to sleep until about 
three this afternoon. Good bye, Stan! We will 
have you sitting up soon.*' 

When the three young people came on deck to 
go ashore. Captain Clayton was walking the quarter. 
Chandler and Miss Stan wood went directly on to the 
wharf, but Anna approached her father and said, 
"We will be back this afternoon, dad!'* The old 
man nodded, smiled and then asked, "Well, sis, 
what do you think of him?'^ 

"Oh, I think him quite nice! Though I expected 
to see a man as large as you or Chan, but he is a 
little fellow!" she added shyly. 

The Captain laughed, and tapping her on the 
shoulder, said, "You are such a queer girl! Run 
along now, dear!'^ 

He descended to the cabin, spoke a few words 
to his mate, lay down and was soon asleep. When 
Chandler and the girls returned in the afternoon, 
they found the young mate dressed in a white linen 
suit, seated in the Captain's arm chair, with Cap- 
tains Henderson, Wiley, McMahone, and Clayton, 
standing and seated around him. AH hands jolly 
and in high spirits. The girls took a seat on a 
small sofa to the right and in front of him. Chandler 
drew up a chair by his side, and said, "Well, Stan, 
it seems good to see you this far along." 

"Yes, I am getting so I can eat as usual, and the 
Captain says I can have anything I want!" 

"Father, I think you are using very poor judg- 
ment," said Anna. "You will not allow Mr. Stan- 
wood to speak a word of business with anybody, 
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but will let him do as he pleases in regard to eating." 

''Well/' replied the old man, ''he has been eight 
days without eating, and I want him to make up for 
lost time. We want him to get as strong again as 
the day you first saw him, McMahone,*' giving his 
old crony a dig in the ribs with his elbow. 

Captain Clayton went to his desk, and fishing out 
a large photograph, returned to the company and 
passed it to Captain Wiley. It was a picture of 
Captain Clayton, Stanwood, and a sailor, in the 
act of restoring the deposed second mate to his 
senses after he had been knocked down, at Buenos 
Ayres. 

"What is this. Captain Lige?" 

"Show it to Mr. Stanwood and see if he knows," 
suggested Captain Clayton. 

After looking at it a moment, it being evident to 
all that he was astonished and confused, he stam- 
mered, "I never saw this picture before!" 

"No," said Captain McMahone, looking over 
Stanwood's shoulder, "but you have seen the 
original." 

Stanwood could make no answer. Turning his 
head slightly, he met the beautiful eyes of Miss 
Clayton fixed on him with a look so intense, so 
peculiar, so indefinable, that he turned his head, 
being unable at the time to meet the burning gaze. 
He mechanically passed the picture to Chandler, 
when she asked, "May I see it, Mr. Stanwood?" 

"I prefer that you do not! However, do as you 
like." 

Their eyes met again, this time her own were 
the first to shift. 
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''Well! I intend to see it without asking per- 
mission!" said Miss Stan wood. Then stepping 
over to the side of Chandler, asked, "What do you 
make of it, Mr. Clayton?*' 

"Why,'' he answered, "there appears to be a 
man asleep on the deck and the Captain and mate 
are trying to wake him. Isn't that it, Stan?" 
he asked, breaking into a laugh that proved con- 
tagious. Even the staid Henderson turned his 
back on the company to conceal his mirth. 

"He seems to be in a very uncomfortable position 
for a sleep!" remarked Helen. When she resumed 
her seat by Miss Clayton, she said in a low tone, 
"I will tell you about it some time, dear." 

Captain Wiley, tapping his young friend on the 
shoulder said, "My boy, I am afraid you are getting 
to be a pretty tough nut!" Then to the company 
he said, "He licked a big duffer of a coasting skipper 
once down in Bangor and never touched him; that 
is, never touched a hand to him; just naturally 
made him whip himself." 

"Why did you not hit him, Stan?" asked Chand- 
ler. 

"I had washed my hj^nds that day and did not 
want to get them dirty," he answered. 

Captain Clayton now came, and placing his hand 
on the back of the mate's chair, said, "Really, Mr. 
Stanwood did not know that these pictures were 
taken, but he had sprung so many surprises on us, 
I thought I would try and get even for once." 
Tapping his mate on the shoulder, he continued, 
"The first surprise was the night I first saw him 
when he came aboard, looking for a berth as second 
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mate, wearing a seventy-five dollar Astrakhan 
overcoat, with suit to match. I was about to turn 
him down on account of his costly rig, when my 
son came aboard. He fortimately did not seem 
to notice his clothes, but sized him up as he really 
was. Stanwood explained that the overcoat was 
a present from Captain Wiley here, and he had been 
compelled to get a suit to match the coat. But 
the worst one he spnmg on us was on the first 
voyage, when he was second mate. 

''It was understood that my son was to quit me 
when we got back, and of course, I was anxious to 
know whether or not, Stanwood was a navigator. 
Mind you! in all that time, he had never hinted by 
word, look, or action, that he possessed any quali- 
fications other than those required of a good second 
mate. Well, one fine day, as the voyage was draw- 
ing to a close, the mate and I, at noon, were about 
to take an observation, when along comes the 
second mate, gazing around careless like. The 
mate walks over to him and says, something like 
this, 'Will your honor please join us in taking an 
altitude?* 'Yes! Thank you, sir!* he answered, 
and dove below, returning a minute or two later 
carrying in his hand a sextant that was actually 
worth a king's ransom. We at once saw that he 
was not only a navigator, but an expert in his line. 
He worked the latitude, then allowed us to ex- 
amine the instrument, and, gentlemen,'* said the 
old man laughing, "you could have knocked me 
down with a straw or feather, when he told us that 
the sextant had been placed in his hands by Cap- 
tain Henderson here, and that he had not only 
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been a pupil of the Captain^s, but that he had 
graduated under his rigid instructions/' 

As Captain Clayton finished his recital, Chandler 
asked, ''Mr. Stanwood, may we bring out the instru- 
ment and show it to the company?" 

"Yes, if you like. It is in my desk. I guess 
Captain Henderson will not object.'' 

The veteran not objecting, the beautiful instru- 
ment was brought out, and the company gathered 
'round as he turned it from side to side, exposing 
to their astonished gaze the inscription on the back 
of the arc. A low, suppressed murmur of admir- 
ation burst from every lip, with the exception of 
Captain Henderson and Miss Clayton. The latter 
remaining seated apparently unmoved. 

Stanwood turned to her and asked, ''Miss Clayton, 
do you not wish to see the instrument?" 

Arising immediately, she came close to him and 
said, "I was in doubt as to whether a general in- 
vitation had been extended." 

Stanwood, looking at her intently a moment 
as if to read her hidden meaning, said, smiling: 
"You allude to the picture, perhaps." 

"Perhaps!" she answered, nodding slightly, then 
moved to the side of her brother and took from his 
hand the object which had created so much interest. 
After carefully examining every part, she returned 
it to the custody of her brother, and on returning, 
took her position at the side of the mate, and said, 
"It is indeed beautiful!" 

Stanwood noted the same peculiar, unaccount- 
able look he had noticed once before. 

At this juncture, the second mate, coming to the 
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door of the after cabin and standing there hat in 
hand, the Captain asked, 'What do you want, Mr. 
Reed?'' 

'There is a lady on the wharf, sir, a Mrs. Oconner, 
who wishes to see Mr. Stanwood." 

The mate, his face lighting, said, ''Show her down 
at once, Mr. Reed." 

As the officer shot out of the cabin, Stanwood 
said, "I used to make her house my home when 
here. She is an excellent lady!'' 

With her fat, jolly face showing every evidence 
of awe and excitement, she rushed at once to the 
side of the officer and gripping his hand, asked, 
"Shure, and is it indade you, me bye?" 

"Yes, what is left of me," he answered smiling. 
He then introduced her to Captain Clayton. 

"I had not hur-r-d till noon of the day, and 
hur-ried away widout fixing mesilf up a bit; and 
here I am amongst all these foine lookin loidies and 
gintlemen." 

The Captain, in his blunt, courtly fashion, said 
earnestly, "Mrs. Oconnor, you need make no apolo- 
gies. Any one who is a friend to Mr. Stanwood is 
welcome here at all times. Not only that, but he or 
she has a friend in every member of this company." 

Her round, laughing eyes opened wide with pleas- 
ure as she answered with emphasis, "Spoken loike 
the foine noble gintleman that ye air, sor, and roight 
glad oi am, sor, that me bye sarves wid yer honor." 
The other members of the company were then 
introduced. She gave each a word of praise, but her 
words were inadequate to express the admiration 
she felt for Chandler, summing up with, "And shure 
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ye air the son of yer father, a foine, grand pintle- 
man! only — '* with a sly wink at the Captain, "I 
belave yer a little better lookin'.*' 

She was then escorted to where the two young 
ladies were sitting. After enlarging upon the 
beauty and graces of Helen Stanwood, she turned 
to Miss Clayton and said, ''Ah, and wouldn't I 
have known yer the sister of that foine, young 
gintleman there?'' indicating Chandler with a wave 
of her hand. "And roight pleased I would be to 
have yez come to me house!'* 

"If we had known where you live, I would have 
taken the girls to stay with you while we were 
here." 

''And shure, Charles could have told yez; but, 
poor bye, didn't know where he was himsilf." 

"Sit here in front of me, Mrs. Oconnor," said 
Stanwood, "and tell me how you happened to 
know I was sick." 

"You see, Tim McCarty, the drayman, you know 
Tim! Well, he was down here to the wharf this 
momin'. At dinner, he said to old man Fairfield, 
says he, 'Do you know that the mate of the Northern 
Light is very bad?' 'No!' sais the old man, 'What's 
the matter wit him?' 'Oh,' sais Tom, sais he, 
'He got hurted catting or dogging the anchor, or 
something of that sort.' I toiew yez had sailed 
m this Barque as second mate, and sais to him, sais 
I, 'Did yez see the second mate?' 

'"I did,' sais Tim. 

'"And was it Charles Stanwood?' I sais. 

'"It was not,' sais he. 'He was a bigger man 
nor Stanwood.' 
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"'Did yez hear the name of the man that was 
hurted?' sais I. 

'"I did not/ sais Tim. 

'"Well/ sais I, ^e spalpeen I' sais I, 'yez hurry 
roight down there and find out. Do yez hear me?' 
He started, and when he came back, he towld me 
what I expected to hear, that you were chief mate. 
And Charles, me bye/ she said, wiping her eyes, 
'I am so glad that ye have so good a place with so 
foine a gintleman as the Captain, here."' 

After shaking hands all round and invoking the 
blessing of the saints upon the entire company, 
the good lady took her departure. 

She had no sooner gone than Mr. Bliss was an- 
nounced. Then Miss Clayton interposed. "Father, 
I think we are carrying this thing too far. It will 
wear Mr. Stanwood out, receiving so many people 
in his weak condition." 

"I guess he can stand one more. It's the price 
of popularity," he said laughing. 

Mr. Bliss, coming into the cabin, said, "Captain 
Clajrton, I have come to see that mate of yours, 
of whom I have heard so much." Then stepping 
in front of Stanwood and regarding him somewhat 
curiously out of his kindly, keen, dark eyes, said, 
"I presume this is the man!" The Captain then 
introduced them. After the formalities of the 
introduction, Stanwood said, "Mr. Bliss, I have 
seen you before!" 

"Yes? You have a good memory, Mr. Stan- 
wood!" 

"Yes, sir!" he answered quietly, "that is part of 
my stock in trade." 
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''And stock that is always valuable, Mr. Stan- 
wood," he replied with a smile. ''You do not 
look as well as you did the first time I saw you. 
It came near being your last voyage. I am afraid 
you are overtaxing yourself this afternoon, do you 
not think so, Captain?'* 

"Yes! but what are we to do? We can't keep 
him in bed any longer. I shall have to send him 
away, for after he gets able to walk, he will want 
to be on deck giving orders, and I will not be able 
to do anything with him.'' 

Mr. BUss, shaking his head said, "It will not do, 
young man! It will not do! You have had a 
very close shave, and you had better listen to the 
Captain." Then shaking hands with him, he turned 
to Captain Henderson and asked, "How much 
longer will you be in town, Captain?" 

"I expect to leave for home tomorrow," he re- 
plied. "I guess our boy is out of danger now." 
While speaking, the veteran moved to the side of 
his young friend and placed his hand affectionately 
on his shoulder. 

"Well, drop into the office before you go. Good 
day, ladies and gentlemen! And Mr. Stanwood, 
you go to bed! These Captains, so many of them, 
are enough to drive a healthy man crazy!" 

"You get out of here!" thundered the Cap- 
tain. 

The broker, chuckling with satisfaction at his 
joke, beat a retreat. 

Stanwood retired, exhausted from the strain 
and excitement of the afternoon, and was soon 
sleeping like a baby. The time was now near 
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when the company of earnest and faithful watchers 
must break up. 

The next morning, as Chandler Clayton and Miss 
Stanwood were walking the deck, she told him 
that she was manager of the finishing department 
of the Waltham watch company, and while she 
had left able assistants in charge, it was necessary 
for her to return that afternoon. She had received 
the day previous a kind and considerate note from 
the superintendent, stating that her presence there, 
if but for a short time, would be appreciated. 

Clayton, stroking his mustache thoughtfully, 
answered, "I am something in the same fix, but I 
had a talk with father a short time ago, and he 
tells me that he has decided to send your brother 
to our home on the Kennebeck to recuperate, as 
he says he can do nothing with him if he stays 
here on board this vessel, and is afraid to take any 
chance. I shall stay imtil he is ready to move and 
take him with me. And as I will be in the river 
some time, will be in position to look after 
him." 

Looking up into his handsome, keen, intelligent 
face, she said, "Mr. Clayton, you are certainly a 
kind and valuable friend." 

''Oh, I do not know I Your brother would do 
as much for me were it necessary I What time do 
you wish to take the train?" he asked. 

"At four o'clock." 

At the proper time, Clayton went for a carriage, 
and Miss Stanwood sought out Captain Henderson, 
finding him with Clayton aft of the house. Both 
veterans lifted their hats at her approach. 
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"Gentlemen I' ^ said she, "I am about to leave 
you, and wish to say that never before have I 
witnessed such imselfish friendship as has been 
demonstrated on this occasion. This fight for 
the life of brother and friend has linked us in a 
bond of friendship that nothing on earth can break. 
Gentlemen! I came here to thank you, but any 
words I may form will fall far short of expressing 
what I feel." After extending her hand to each 
in turn, she broke down completely. 

"Why, my dear Miss StanwoodI It is nothing!" 
said Captain Henderson, in a shaky voice. "We 
would have done more had it been necessary." 

Waving her hand, she went below, and returned 
in about five minutes accompanied by Miss Clayton. 
Passing on to the wharf, they were met by Clayton 
with the carriage. After helping them inside, he 
sprang in himself, and they were oflF for the 
depot. 

Very few words were spoken by any of the occu- 
pants during the ride each being busy with his or 
her own thoughts. Miss Clayton, thinking of the 
strange young man, her father's chief mate, with 
whom she had been talking a few minutes before. 
Miss Stanwood's active mind rapidly rehearsing 
the singular and momentous events that had been 
crowded into the last few days; thinking of the 
swains who had vied with each other for the privi- 
lege of passing her her gloves or fan, and com- 
paring them with this strong, handsome fellow at 
her side, this man, this king among men. Would 
she ever see him again? He was stroking his 
mustache, apparently in deep thought. Turning to 
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him, she asked, "When do you start east, Mr. 
Clayton?'' 

"In about two days,'' he answered. "Father 
and Anna will start tonight. I shall wait till father 
returns." 

"You have a nice vessel, too, I imderstand," 
continued Helen. 

His countenance lighting with a smile, he an- 
swered, "Yes! She is as good as there is!" 

"And a nice Captain?" 

"Oh, yes!" 

The carriage now stopped. Arising with a sigh, 
he sprang out. The two beautiful girls threw their 
arms aroxmd each other's necks. The trying ex- 
periences m which they had been so closely associ- 
ated, made this separation all the harder to bear. 
When, with tear filled eyes, Helen Stanwood stepped 
out on the pavement. Chandler said, "Sis, you may 
remain in the carriage, I will return soon." 

After purchasing the ticket, he returned to Miss 
Stanwood's side and said, "Miss Stanwood, we have 
passed through a pretty trying experience together, 
and now the time has come to part; but I hope we 
may meet again, and under far more agreeable cir- 
cumstances than when we first met. I shall never 
forget you, and sincerely hope you will never for- 
get me." 

"Forget you!" she said in a tone startling in 
its intense fervor. "Why, Mr. Clayton! the memory 
of the first time I saw you will remain with me until 
all other earthly recollections have faded. I, alone, 
when you were totally imaware of my presence, 
saw you hurrying to the side of a sick and perhaps 
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dying friend, consumed with anxiety lest you be 
too late. Mr. Clayton, I do not claim that my 
brother is infallible, but will say this: a man who 
can, in the short span of his life, win such friend- 
ship as you have the power to bestow, has certainly 
not lived in vain. Should we never meet again, 
dear friend, my last prayer will be for you and for 
your success.*' 

As she extended her hand, he said desperately, 
"But we must meet again!'' And then quickly 
stepping on to a car of the slowly moving train, 
she waved her hand and was gone. 

After standing in a sort of dazed fashion for a 
couple of minutes, he turned and walked in the 
direction of the carriage. Tugging at his tawny 
mustache, he muttered savagely, "She did all the 
talking, and I could not say anything." 

Miss Clayton and her father left for home that 
night. The Captain, before leaving, took from his 
pocket, a fat roll of bills, and peeling off one repres- 
enting a large amount, passed it to Captain Hender- 
son, saying, "For expenses, Captain!" 

Henderson, looking him squarely in the face, 
said, "Captain Clayton, I know you do not intend 
this as an insult, consequently I am not offended. 
But I would have been very indignant had our 
boy died, and I not advised of his condition. Keep 
your money, my dear sir! I thank you for what 
you have already done, and for what you are still 
willing to do for him." 

The Captain, grasping his hand with a warm 
grip said, "Captain Henderson, you are a wonderful 
man, a wonderful man! I hope we may meet again. 
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but under far more favorable circumstances. I 
am ^oing now, sir, good bye!'' 

Miss Clayton, dressed for the trip home, now 
came forward and with tears in her beautiful eyes, 
said, ''Good bye. Captain Henderson I I am so 
pleased to have met you and so thankful that you 
arrived when vou did." 

"Good bye, my dear!'' he said kindly. ''And 
may God bless and keep you!" 



CHAPTER X 

Miss Clayton and her father reached home the 
following morning, and though they had been up 
all night, were in high spirits. At breakfast, they 
related graphically the awful experiences and 
anxieties of the past few days. How finally the 
young officer had been dragged almost miracu- 
lously from the very verge of the grave. To all of 
which, the good wife and mother listened with the 
most rapt attention, sympathy and interest. 

After the meal was over, the Captain called his 
wife to the next room for a conference. Now, the 
Captain was very fond of pets, and his favorite 
was a huge, fat tomcat named Dick. He was never 
allowed in the house when the Captain was gone; 
but this morning, finding out, in perhaps some 
unaccoimtable way, that his big friend had arrived, 
he strode in with an insolent air of proprietorship 
and seated himself directly in front of his powerfiil 
and influential friend. 

''Why, helloa Dick!*' roared the Captain, stroking 
the sleek coat of his delighted feline friend, ''I'm 
mighty glad to see ye!" 

Dick then reseated himself, and looking lovingly 
into the face of his big friend, listened to his words 
of wisdom; but wishing to change his position in 
order to get in closer touch, he climbed upon the 
Captain's shoulder, pressed his head against his 
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friend's cheek, at the same time worked his claws 
through his shirt into his shoulder. The old man, 
wincing now, bellowed, ''Say, Dick! I appreciate 
your friendship and good intentions, but by giunl 
you are spreading it on a little too thick!" 

When the Captain laid before his wife his plan 
to have Mr. Stanwood come to their home to re- 
cuperate, she hardly knew what course to advise. 
While she had all confidence in her beautiful daught- 
er's keen intelligence and rare power of discern- 
ment, yet she had learned this morning that she 
was a hero worshipper. The events of which she 
had been an eye witness had thrown around this 
young stranger, a sort of halo of glory. She had 
seen him, not yet twenty-five years of age, ranking 
in equality with the most select veterans of the 
profession. 

*'What does Chandler think of such an arrange- 
ment?'' she asked. 

''He thinks it the very thing! You see, he will 
be here a part of the time himself," he explained. 

"If it were not for what the people may think!" 
she commented. 

"The people be dumed!" he snorted. "I guess 
I'm able yet to run my own affairs! I want that 
boy to be able to go with me on my next vige!" 

This settled the matter. After a slight pause, 
Mrs. Clayton said, "Elijah, I wish you would quit 
the sea and come home and stay." 

"Well, Well! perhaps I will before very long," he 
answered, stooping to smooth the coat of his pet 
Thomas cat. 

Just at this time; a loud chattering and squawking 
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issued from the dining room. The belligerents 
were two large parrots the old man had brought 
from Africa. They were scrapping over a few 
peanuts. Their names were Pepper and Pete, 
respectively. The daughter at once appeared and 
separated them. ''You naughty boys!'' she said, 
indignantly, ''to so far forget yourselves as to fight 
over a few peanuts. Get to your perches at once!" 
They obeyed, each climbing in his awkward fashion 
to the very top bar where they sat, each speaking 
endearing words to himself. 

"Anna appears to be the only one who can handle 
those fellows," said the old man, as he filled his 
pipe, preparatory to taking a stroll out to see his 
neighbors. 

When passing the village blacksmith shop, he 
was hailed by half a dozen voices. "Hullo, Cap- 
tain Lige!" He turned and passing inside, shook 
their extended hands warmly. 

"We heered ye hed a pretty tough time pulling 
yer mate through," said one. 

"Yep! but he finally pulled himself through!" 

After the customary questions had been asked 
and answered, he passed on. 

The stalwart blacksmith, lighting his pipe, said 
regretfully, "Lige ain't been the same man sence 
he throwed big Jake Somers that time and broke 
his arm. Tell ye what, Lige was pretty skeered. 
He tended him night and day and paid the doctor 
out of his own trousers." 

"But," said another, "I heerd that Lige didn't 
want to take hold of him at fust." 

"That's so!" said the blacksmith. "We thought 
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Lige was a little skeered, but when he took holt, 
Jake's heels went into the air mighty sudden." 

Captain Clayton left for Boston the following 
day and in due time, Chandler with his friend and 
erstwhile brother officer, arrived. Stanwood had 
rapidly improved since he first rallied from his 
sickness, and could now walk about, apparently 
as well as ever, but was still very pale and thin. 

Mrs. Clayton welcomed him warmly, and plaqed 
at his disposal, a pleasant room facing the bay. 
The daughter's reception of him was equally kind, 
though reserved. And he wished it so, as he 
appreciated the delicate nature of his position. 

After dinner Chandler said, "Now, my boy, I 
have you landed in a pretty snug berth, and must 
look after my own affairs. Take care of yourself! 
I will come again as soon as possible. Good bye!'' 

As he started to leave, he called his sister to the 
door and said in a low tone, '^Say, sis, how will it 
do for you to send an invitation to Miss Stanwood 
to come for a short visit? She and you are good 
friends. And — well, she might want to see her 
brother again, you know." 

Looking at him and laughing, she replied, ''Now, 
Chan, I believe you are in love!" 

Stroking his mustache thoughtfully, he answered 
with a smile, "I do not believe it, I just know it!" 

Shaking her finger at him, she laughed again and 
said, ''You are not going to rope me into any match 
making arrangement." And with a tantalizing 
shake of her head, continued, "I really do not know 
what you are to do. If you should go where she is, 
it might be a week before you could get an audience 
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with her. Why, Mr. Stanwood tells me that even 
the superintendent of the company wishing to to 
see her on matters of business, comes before her, 
hat in hand, and waits her pleasure. She is called 
the queen there!'' 

''And that is just what she is!" said Chandler 
fervently. 'There is no use thinking to get any 
help from Stan, for he is such a deuced queer fellow, 
takes no stock in anything of that sort." 

"WeU, I'll think it over," said Anna. "Good 
bye!" 

She returned to the house, and after a short con- 
ference with her mother, seated herself at a mahog- 
any desk and wrote, "Dear Miss Stanwood: — 
Your brother and mine arrived today. Mr. Stan- 
wood is gaining rapidly. Mother joins me in ex- 
tending to you an invitation to visit us at our home. 
Hoping to see you again soon, I am. Your sincere 
friend, Anna Clayton." 

After mailing the letter, she returned to the house 
and entered the parlor; where the officer was seated. 

"Will you please favor me with a little music?" 
he asked. 

She seated herself at the piano and asked, "Which 
do you prefer, vocal or instrumental?" 

"I am fond of either!" he replied. 

After playing a few instrumental selections, she 
commenced on a song, with voice strong and clear 
and tones splendidly modulated. He was listening 
with rapt attention when the door bell rang. 
Leaving the instrument and answering the summons, 
she ushered the caller, Tom Button, into the parlor 
and introduced him to the yoimg officer. 
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"I am glad to meet you, Mr. Stanwood," he 
drawled. ''You are sick, I judge." 

"No! I have been, but am feeling all right 
now." 

"How long do you intend to stay?" he queried. 

"I really cannot say as to that." 

"You will doubtless find it very dull here." 

"I have not found it so as yet. Am not in quest 
of excitement just at present." 

This last being said in such a peculiar tone that 
Miss Clayton turned back to, to conceal her mirth. 
Button now turned his attention to Anna. 

"There is to be a dance at Sutton's tonight," 
he said, "and I came to invite you." 

She cast a quick glance at the officer out of the 
comer of her eye but he had picked up and was 
running his eyes over the columns of a newspaper. 
She agreed to go. 

After staying a full half hour longer, the visitor 
withdrew. Anna had felt ill at ease during his 
stay at the house. Although the two men were 
about the same age, she had seen the officer, even 
when sick and weak, in conversation with weather 
beaten and battle scarred veterans, and knew that 
Button was a mere child in comparison. 

After he had gone, Stanwood looking up, smiled 
and asked, "Now will you proceed?" 

Returning to the piano, she finished the song 
and sang another, then closing the instrument, 
said quietly, "I guess that will do for the present." 

"Thank you very much!" he said gratefully. 
"That has done me more good than would a gallon 
of medicine." 
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When starting for the party, she looked into the 
pale face of the officer and said, "Good night, Mr. 
Stanwood!*' 

''Good night!'' he returned. ''I hope you will 
have an enjoyable time." 

She felt a little piqued that there was not the 
slightest tinge of regret evident in his tone or man- 
ner. She did not enter into the spirit of the thing 
that evening with her usual zest. While knowing 
her escort and partner, with the possible exception 
of her brother, was considered a top notcher in the 
neighborhood, and a great catch by many designing 
mothers and their silly daughters, yet she knew the 
low estimate her shrewd, matter of fact father, and 
her proud, independent and uncompromising brother 
had placed upon him; whDe this quiet, unassmning, 
young man now at their home possessed powers 
of discernment even keener than theirs, and she 
did not attempt to conceal the fact from herself, 
that she valued his opinion more than that of any 
man she had ever seen. 

When they met at breakfast the next morning, 
he was the same as ever. She dared not try to 
conceal from him the fact that the party was other 
than enjoyable. He made no comment on her an- 
swer. She noticed, too, that the strange person- 
ality that had brought her unconquerable father 
and proud brother to his feet, was having its effect 
upon her mother. 

He walked the yard till nearly noon, resting at 
times on the front step. After dinner, putting 
on his coat, and placing his telescope spy glass 
under his arm, he went outside again. 
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In an hour or so after, she followed the direction 
he had taken, and found him seated on a large 
rock, facing the river, his glass leveled on a large 
ocean tug, which was churning the water into foam, 
towing two good sized vessels against the current. 
At her approach, he lowered the glass and faced 
her, and as he did so, she noted a decided change 
in his countenance. The sight of these three vessels 
had rekindled the fire of battle in his eyes; and she 
thought, what must he be when in the full glow of 
health and strength. 

"Will you share my seat?'' he asked smiling. 

'Thank you!'' she said, and seating herself beside 
him, continued, ''I often sit here when the weather 
is fine, as you are doing now, and watch the vessels 
pass." 

''It is a beautiful place!" he remarked, again 
raising the glass to his eyes. 

"I suppose, Mr. Stanwood, you will be glad when 
you can go back to your ship again." 

Looking at her steadily for an instant, he re- 
plied, "I shall have to give you two answers to that 
question, yes, and no." Then proffering her the 
glass, asked, "Do you wish to take a squint?" 

Leveling the glass on the vessels, she exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, "Why, I can read the names! 
This must be a fine glass." 

"Yes, it is a fine glass, and you have good eyes. 
I will endeavor to make my meaning clear to you 
regarding my aflirmative and negative answers 
to your question. Of course, I shall gladly welcome 
the time when I am well and strong again; but will 
leave here with regret in answer to a call of duty. 
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I thoroughly enjoy myself here. In this quiet 
place, I have passed the happiest moments of my 
life. Mine has been a singular existence. Since 
first starting out as a boy, I have had arrayed against 
me the forces of both ocean and men. Up to this 
time have faced and conquered every obstacle 
as it has arisen, and now think I can safely say that 
I have beaten down every barrier to my suc- 
cess." 

Listening to his earnest words with the most 
profound mterest, she said, ''It must have been 
ambition for power and place that impelled you 
on, or you could not at your age, be ranking among 
veterans as you do now.'' 

"No, Miss Clayton! I am not ambitious for 
power. You are a young lady of discernment. 
Have you not noticed that many, even the large 
majority, in point of numbers, move like driftwood 
with the current? Look out there in the bay. 
You saw a short time ago a powerful tug with a 
heavy tow breasting the same current. Why? 
Because there was a thinking intelligent force 
there that was facing resistance. 

''In politics, the boss furnishes the brain, the 
voters follow like sheep. In churches, the same 
condition exists. The pastor can, in the name of 
God and Christianity, lead his congregation to 
hell, it following without a question. Some say 
that your father and I are atheists and infidels. 
Do we question Captain Henderson's Christianity? 
Yet these very leaders in the orthodox churches 
c^-ll him a heretic." 

"You are right, Mr. StanwoodI" she exclaimed 
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earnestly. "I see it all now. I have never had 
those things explained to me before." 

"Now," he resumed, ''I have never sought the 
point of least resistance, have always been an in- 
dividual in the strongest and most comprehensive 
sense; think for myself, act for myself; not a fol- 
lower, but a leader; not a panderer to, but a moulder 
of public opinion. Some are of the opinion that 
unless they follow the crowd like that driftwood 
there in the river, they will be unpopular; but 
invariably, the man who stands out boldly and 
expresses opinions of his own, is the one sought in 
times of distress and danger, like Captain Hender- 
son, 'A shelter in the time of storm.' 

''As I have told you, not ambition for power and 
place has placed me where I am, but that peculiar 
element in my nature, compelling me to seek the 
point of most resistance. There was another in- 
centive which I will not mention now. Yoiu' father 
and brother understand." 

She eyed him curiously and he continued, ''Up 
to the time I met Captain Wiley in Bangor a year 
ago, I had been the sole arbiter of my own destiny. 
Smce then, all has changed. My course since, has 
been mapped by others, but in the direction I 
wished to go. I still retain my individuality. 
I am contented here with all vigilance and dis- 
cipline relaxed; but when again I step on the deck 
of that Barque, I will be braced up as taut as a 
bar; another man in fact: and the change will come 
on without my being aware of it." 

He then slid from the rock to the ground and 
said, '* Perhaps we had better return now." 
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She consenting, they strode along toward the 
house, and at times, when she turned her earnest 
gaze upon him, he noticed the same peculiar look 
he had noted in those beautiful eyes before. The 
ringlets of her hair had broken loose and were 
blowing in wild profusion about her forehead and 
neck. The correct poise of her head on her firm 
shoulders reminding him of her kingly brother as 
he used to look, when delivering his orders from the 
poop or forecastle. That he was desperately in 
love with this matchless creature, he did not attempt 
to deny to himself, but was at her home, the guest 
of her father and brother, and his sense of honor 
prevented any move or word being spoken, that 
would in any way violate their hospitality. 

On arriving at the house, she passed inside, 
leaving him sitting on the front step. She entered 
the dining room and seated herself in a comer. 
The two parrots kept up a loud and incessant chatter, 
but she scarcely noticed it. The talk of the young 
officer to which she had just listened with such 
interest, was a revelation to her. It had given her 
a broader view of things than she had ever had 
before. This seemed to her another world. Every 
thing seemed to have taken on a different color and 
shape. She felt as though she were walking on air. 

Stanwood, arising from the step, commenced 
pacing the yard in deep thought. Hearing a slight 
noise, he looked and saw, seated in a little swing 
suspended from the limb of an apple tree, a monkey 
of a yellowish brown color. The officer moved 
closer to the comical looking fellow, accosting 
him, with, "Well, sir, you appear to be enjoying 
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yourself/' The scamp, giving him a shrewd wink 
and looking him over speculatively, like a flash 
turned a complete somersault from his seat, landing 
squarely on his feet on the groimd. Stanwood 
then returned to his seat on the step. 

On looking back, he saw, coming in his direction, 
the monkey ambling on three feet, dragging with 
the other a short piece of rope. After coiling it 
neatly, he hopped on to the step and seating himself 
at the officer^s side, thrust his hand to the elbow 
into his coat pocket. 

"Here, you yoimg rascal!" Stanwood shouted. 
''Don't you think for a moment that I ever trust 
anything carrying a coimtenance Crafty as 
yours." 

Anna, hearing the talk, opened the door and at 
once taking in the situation, said laughing, ''Abe 
seems to be endeavoring to cultivate your acquain- 
tance." 

"Yes, and the scamp has been attempting to 
go through my pockets; but," he continued laughing, 
"I always keep my hand on my pocket book when 
the likes of him are around." 

"He was doubtless looking for candy," she said. 
"He is a natural bom thief, and so mischievous. 
Father brought him here about two years ago. 
He had no sooner become acquainted than he com- 
menced to tease Dick. Catching him one day by 
the tail, he gave it a quick and vigorous jerk. Dick, 
in self defense, flew into him and gave him an 
awful whipping. Since then, believe me," she said 
laughing, "he has had a wholesome respect for Mr. 
Richard. 
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''At frequent intervals we had missed small 
articles of little value from the house, but had not 
suspected him. Finally, some tools from the sewing 
machine disappeared, and on father's arrival home 
next day, we entered a complaint openly accusing 
him of theft. He took the groimd that we had no 
positive proof, therefore stoutly refused to have 
Abe condemned on circimistantial evidence alone. 
Well, the next day he had been smoking that large 
meerschamn of his, and had placed it on the window 
sill. When wanting it again, it had disappeared, 
and in such a way as to leave no doubt of Abe's 
guilt. Father was furious and had a search at 
once instituted. His little house was overhauled 
and such a varied assortment as composed his 
collection would be hard to conceive. Spoons, 
nails, small tools, lead pencils and bottles. What 
surprised us most was an old cannon ball that must 
have weighed four or five pounds, and had lain 
'round the place for years. Alongside, lay the 
missing meerschamn. Right then sentence was 
passed on poor Abe, and he was shorn of many 
privileges he had heretofore enjoyed." 

Two days later Chandler Clayton stepped from 
a little river steamer that touched at the wharf. 
Grasping with his usual warmth his friend's hand, 
he said, ''Well, shipmate, how are you getting on?" 

"Oh, I am gaining fast, much faster than I ex- 
pected! If nothing goes wrong, I'll soon be on 
deck again." 

Chan then throwing a meaning smile in the 
direction of his sister replied, "Oh, this is a great 
place here." 
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While they were talking, a telegram from Miss 
Stanwood arrived, saying she would arrive on that 
afternoon's train. 

"Now, someone must meet her at the depot,'* 
said Anna. 

"Don't you fret!" said her brother. "I'll see to 
that." 

"May I go?" she asked. 

He hesitatingly replied, "Yes, if you like." 

But by his tone and manner, she knew he did 
not take kindly to any such arrangement. It 
would be three hours before the train would arrive. 
Chandler walked the floor, looked out of the window, 
then went out into the yard, stayed a few minutes, 
and returned to speak a few words to his friend. 

"Is your cargo unloaded?" Stanwood asked. 

"Yes, we are loading ice for two or three beastly 
places in the West Indies." 

He again arose and began pacing the floor. Stan- 
wood eyeing him closely, finally asked petulantly, 
"Chan, what the dickens is the matter with you 
today, that you seem so preoccupied? I have been 
lookmg forward anticipatmg your visit with pleasure, 
but you seem so different! Did you not leave 
things all right aboard your vessel?" 

"Yes!" he answered, tugging at his mustache. 
"You see, Stan, old boy, I have different things 
to think about." 

Stanwood now noting a significant smile on the 
face of the officer's sister, light dawned. And 
while stooping to straighten the comer of a rug, 
he replied somewhat mollified, "Oh, well, perhaps 
you are excusable." 
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Chandler returned with Helen Stanwood late 
in the afternoon. She was, if possible, more beauti- 
ful than ever, and was met with open arms by all. 
Mrs. Clayton was at once favorably impressed by 
her rare tact, intelligence, and strong personality. 

Chandler, after his arrival at the house with 
Miss Stanwood, was like another person. That 
evening he sang with Helen and his sister, told 
funny stories, and in fact, was the very life and soul 
of the company. So great was the transformation 
that his sister remarked to Stanwood late in the 
evening, "Chan seems to have changed somewhat!'' 

''Yes! Perhaps that ride to the depot in the 
open air did him good." 

Their eyes met and they gave vent to their 
mirth. 

Next morning at breakfast, Chan said, "Stan, 
you have not seen my craft yet. Neither have the 
girls. So I have sort of an excursion mapped out. 
We can go up today." 

When they boarded the steamer that afternoon, 
the sky was dark and threatening. Mrs. Clayton 
called out, "Wrap up warmly, Mr. Stanwood, there 
is a severe storm arising." 

"Yes, ma'am. Good day!" 

The boat was soon breasting the current. She 
took the four passengers up through the Gardiner 
Bridge, and alongside the new vessel that had just 
finished loading. Captain Higgins met them at 
the rail. After giving his visitors a hearty welcome, 
he returned to his chief mate and said, "Mr. Clay- 
ton, I am glad you came as you did. I must go 
away now, and will bring the balance of the crew 
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when I return." Waving his hand to the others, 
he boarded the steamer. 

The rain was now falling in torrents. The young 
mate was obliged to content himself with merely 
showing his visitors over the spacious, richly decor- 
ated and furnished cabins. Stanwood noted she 
was a large, four masted Schooner, one of the best 
of her kind afloat, and that she carried a donkey 
engine forward. 

Not within the recollection of the oldest inhabi- 
tant had the rain fallen in such unprecedented 
volume as during that night. In the morning it 
was still falling heavily, and the river rising rapidly. 
The anxious look on the face of the yoimg mate 
deepened as the day wore on. The vessel lay 
across the end of a narrow wharf, her bow pro- 
truding fully thirty feet above. Drift and logs 
that had already filled the space between her and 
the shore, were pounding down upon her with 
ominous regularity. 

Miss Stanwood, noting the growing anxiety on 
the face of the mate, moved to his side and asked, 
"Are you worried over the situation, Mr. Clay- 
ton?" 

Looking at her earnestly, tugging at his mustache, 
he replied, "You see, Helen, er — perhaps there is 
nothing alarming; but excuse me! take a seat! I 
must see your brother!" 

Ascending to the quarter deck, he found his 
friend and sister standing imder the lee of the house, 
the former anxiously scanning the river and weather. 
The two young mates, now meeting as ship's of- 
ficers facing a critical situation, held a consultation. 
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''What do you think of it, Mr. Stanwood?" 
asked Clayton earnestly. 

''It is beginning to look serious to me." 

"What, in your judgment, is best to do?" 

"I do not wish to express an opinion, Mr. Clay- 
ton. The responsibility is yours." 

"Mr. Stanwood, if I did not value your advice, 
T would not ask for it," said Clayton fervently, 
adding, "If you were in my place, what would you 
do?" 

"Have you any crew besides the second mate?" 
Stanwood asked. 

"One man," he replied. 

"And you have a steam donkey." 

"Yes." 

"Well, Mr. Clayton, if I were in your place, this 
vessel would go out of here. If the river should 
rise a foot higher, you have not lines enough to 
hold her here. The wind blows now off the wharf. 
It is a hazardous undertaking, I know, with that 
bridge just below us; but if she should break loose, 
the danger and risk would be much greater. We 
can, no doubt, get a couple of men from shore to 
help, and with the sails I think we can cut her 
across the river into that eddy and safety." 

"All right," said Clayton decidedly. "It is the 
only thing to do." 

The extra men were hustled aboard. The sails 
were loosed and hoisted by the donkey. 

"Will you take charge aft, Mr. Stanwood?" 
asked Chandler. 

"I will do the best I can," he answered. "But 
am a poor stick just now. There's not a moment 
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to loose. The river is full of logs just above us 
and they are coming straight for us/' 

''Come aft here, some of you men, and take in 
these lines," Stanwood ordered. 

Miss Clayton, standing close beside him, was 
listening with almost breathless interest to his 
rapid orders, and noting the promptness with which 
they were executed. Miss Stanwood, enveloped 
in a heavy cloak, was watching with feverish anxiety, 
her king among men, on the forecastle; but Miss 
Clayton, having listened to the hurried consulta- 
tion of the two officers, knew that while the respon- 
sibility was upon her brother, the burden of proof 
for success or failure of the hazardous undertaking 
rested upon Stanwood. 

The head lines were quickly taken in. The 
hawser at the dolphin ahead, slipped. Stanwood, 
now springing to the wheel, with the help of Miss 
Clayton, threw it to starboard and the beautiful 
vessel cut out from the pier just in time to clear 
the immense raft of logs and drift that was bearing 
down upon them with a force that nothing could 
check. Bringing the schooner to her course again, 
heading up stream, Stanwood noticed with dismay 
that she, m the strong current, was slowly losing 
headway. 

"Just hold her steady, dear," he said, with a 
world of tenderness in his voice. Then, hurrying 
to the front of the poop, said, ''Mr. Clayton, we 
must get those topsails on to her!" 

"All right, sir!" came the prompt answer. 

"Mr. Dix, you loose and bend the fore! Jim, 
you the main!" Clayton ordered. 
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Stanwood then returned to the wheel. The 
vessel was losing fast with that bridge looming 
menacingly astern; but when the topsails were 
added, a change was soon evident. She was gaining. 
As the wind freshened, Stanwood worked the 
vessel gradually across the swollen river. 

Clayton, coming aft, asked, ''How is she doing?'' 

''She will make it now, if the wind holds/' 

"How is your assistant?" he asked. 

"She does the work. I have little more strength 
than a rat." 

"Your strength is about all in jrour head just 
now, Stan," he said laughing, addmg, by way of 
suggestion, "I believe we had better take in those 
light sails. We can get her in out of the current 
now." 

When the light sails were in, he hailed from 
forward, "How about the lower sails?" 

"All right; let them run, and stand by your 
anchor." 

While the fate of a large and valuable vessel was 
at stake, when the reputation of his friend hung 
in the balance, he dared not look into the beautifu 
face of the dear girl who had stood by him through 
it all, following him from one part of the vessel to 
the other. He knew now that she was his very 
own, a part of him, and knew that she was aware 
of the fact that her brother had acted upon his 
counsel, and that his reputation was at stake. 
Now, turning toward her as she stood at his side, 
with that same indefinable expression in her eyes, 
he had noticed the first day he saw her in the cabin 
of the Northern Light, only more intensified, he 
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took her hand, and with the most intense fervor 
said, ''My darling pet! It is useless for us to act 
a falsehood any longer. I worship you! and believe 
you care for me. Do you not?'* 

"I do! And have loved you since the first day 
I saw you, but not with the intensity as now!'' 
she said, as she fairly flew into his arms. ''My 
darling," she continued, "the disaster that brought 
you to the very verge of the grave, brought about 
our meeting. I loved you then! But your be- 
havior today in the very face of disaster has made 
you, in my eyes, an object of idolatry! Oh!'' she 
said, her eyes blazing with the intensity of her 
emotion, "What must you be in the full tide of 
health and strength!" 

When she had ceased speaking, Stanwood said 
"Why, darling, your coat is wet through! How 
very thoughtless of me Let us go below." 

Following him into the warm cabin, she threw 
oflF the wet coat, and they seated themselves on a 
small sofa, where hand in hand, they were busily 
talking when the mate and Helen strode into the 
dim light of the cabin. Clayton, without seeing 
either of the lovers, said, "Say, Stan! I was a 
beast to expect so much of you today, but you are 
the only one on whom I can depend at such a time." 

Helen, now observing the couple seated on the 
sofa, taking in the situation at a glance, said with a 
mischievous smile, "Oh, I see! I thought they 
were wonderfully quiet!" Then seated herself in a 
chair a short distance from them, Clayton taking a 
seat beside her. 

Stanwood, throwing off his overcoat and stepping 
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in front of him, said, "My dear friend, you apologize 
to me for soliciting my aid on this occasion! I am 
only too glad to have been of service to you! I 
have a confession to make, as to a certain extent, 
I have violated the hospitality extended me by 
you and your father. I loved your sister the first 
time I saw her, and that love has increased in 
intensity till now. It was my firm intention to 
make no declaration till well clear of your father's 
roof; but today, in the face of disaster, when the 
fate of this fine ship and your great reputation and 
mine, as seamen, hung trembling in the balance, I 
determined to wait no longer. Her imheard of 
devotion during this period of anxiety has brought 
matters to a crisis. I have won your beautiful 
sister! She is mine! No opposition of yours or 
your father's can make the slightest difference. 
You have some idea of the high estimate I place 
upon your regard, yet for her dear sake I would, 
if necessary, trample under foot even such matchless 
friendship as you can bestow.'* 

Clayton, who had listened quietly to the vehement 
outburst of his friend, said, ''Why, Stan, old boy, 
I can't see anything out of line or irre^ar in this 
business. You have won and won fairly. As to 
the governor, he never kicks about anything after 
it has happened, you know; and as for me, I am 
proud of my sister that she has been able to win 
such a fellow as you!" Then looking at Helen, con- 
tinued, ''I have won the love of your sister without 
asking anybody's consent. I tell you, Stan, old 
boy, this is a matter in which we cannot consult 
the opinions of others!" 



ft 
(( 
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The two beautiful girls sprang up and threw their 
anns around each other's necks, almost too happy 
to speak. From the forward cabin was heard the 
tapping of the steward's bell. Looking out, the 
mate heard the call, "Supper is ready, Mr. Clayton!'' 
And a great spread it was, the steward having ex- 
hausted his ingenuity. 

Having taken their seats at the table, Stanwood 
said, ''I guess we had all of us forgotten that we 
were hungry." It is doubtful if ever a happier 
company of four sat at table together. 

Isn't it strange," said Clayton thoughtfully, 
how things come about? A year ago Stan, I 
did not know there was such a person as you in all 
the world. It is with an unexplainable feeling of 
dread that I recall that awful night aboard the 
Barque in Boston, when every effort had been put 
forth in your behalf, and all hope had about fled." 
Pausing thoughtfully a moment, he added, "But 
after all, it was not such a very unfortuante occur- 
rence, the way it has turned out." Noticing the 
tears in his sister's eyes, he said, "Oh, well, the sun 
will shine brighter for us now. It was just an 
incident of cross Providence." 

The next day broke on a scene of desolation 
along the river. The wharf at which the vessel 
had lain the day previous, was in ruins. The lumber 
interests had been taken wholly by surprise. Logs 
and drift were piled high eveiy where. The storm 
having broken, the weather was clearing and rapidly 
getting colder. 

On the next day, Captain Higgins arrived. After 
leaping over the rail of his vessel, he fairly wrung 
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the hand of his chief mate. Looking across the 
river at the demolished wharf, and wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, he said, ''Oh, God! 
I thought all was lost! How did you do it?'* 

The mate explained, ''Really, Captain, I acted 
upon the advice of Mr. Stanwood." 

Then Higgins, striding over to where the officer 
was talking to the girls, said, "Mr. Stanwood, I 
cannot find words to express my gratitude for your 
efficient help to my mate on this occasion!" 

"Oh, it is nothing, sir! I am not able to do much" 
adding with a laugh, "If I had been well and strong, 
I might have helped some. How soon does that 
steamer return?" Stanwood asked. 

"In about an hour, sir." 

Turning to the girls, Stanwood said, "Be ready to 
take the boat with me when she returns." 

He then called Clayton to one side. After an 
earnest conversation, the mate sought his fiance, 
talking with her until the boat arrived. He bade 
her an affectionate farewell, and as she stepped 
aboard, said, "Rest assured, there will be no time 
lost on this voyage!" 

After he had shaken hands with his friend and 
sister, the boat cast off, each feeling the most pro- 
found regret at parting from this princely officer. 
Helen sat apart in one corner of the little cabin, 
and refused for a time to be comforted. Finally 
exerting her tremendous will power, she braced up 
and turned her face toward the future. 

There was a letter awaiting Stanwood from 
Captain Clayton, saying the vessel was nearly 
loaded, and to come as soon as he felt able. 
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**But/' interposed Anna, "it will be some time 
yet, before you are able to go/' 

''Oh/' he said, ''I have a pretty good second mate, 
and I can direct operations/' 

Helen now entered, and in her decided manner 
said, ''I must take the train this afternoon/' 

Anna, on her feet in an instant, said, ''Why can't 
you wait until tomorrow? You have hardly been 
here at all!" 

"Yes, dear, but I have been away from the 
factory several days. I must go back now and 
train an assistant to take my place when I leave. 
That will take me at least a couple of weeks, hard 
work, too/' 

On the arrival of the carriage, Anna insisted on 
accompanying her to the depot. 

Mrs. Clayton, taking Helen's hand, asked, "Where 
will you stay after you leave the factory?" 

"I shall stay at Waltham imtil Mr. Clayton re- 
turns from this voyage." 

"Well, good bye, dear," and the kind lady turned 
away wiping her eyes. 

Helen then turning to her brother, said, "Good 
bye, Charles! Take care of yourself this time. I 
will see you when you get back." 

With a significant look and smile at Anna, he 
replied, "Yes, it is arranged that we are all to meet 
here." 

On returning from seeing her friend oflF, Anna 
wrote and mailed this letter to her father. "Dear 
Father: — Chan came down to visit us. Mr. Stan- 
wood, his sister, and I went up with him to see his 
new vessel; but we had no sooner arrived than an 
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awful storm broke upon us. The next day the 
river was swollen and still rising rapidly. Poor 
Chan was driven to the extremity of asking the 
advice and assistance of Mr. Stanwood, and he 
was practically in charge during the moving of the 
vessel, which was done under sail in a swollen 
river with about half a crew. I had loved your 
chief mate before, but his behavior on that day 
changed love to idolatrous worship. Do not 
blame him, dear daddy. It is his wonderful ability 
as a seaman that won my admiration, and I know 
you would not have him different. Chan and Miss 
Stanwood are to be married when he returns from 
this next voyage. So you see Helen, too, is a 
hero worshipper. Good bye, daddy. P. S. I do 
not wish to go contrary to your wishes, but must 
have my own way in this matter. Your affectionate 
daughter, Anna.'^ 

In due time she received this : 

''My Darling Pet. Yours at hand, and I want to 
say right here, that Chandler ought to be ashamed 
of himself for allowing Mr. Stanwood to stay on 
deck during such a stoim. I don't like it! Not a 
little bit! and will give him a good, strong and stiff 
piece of my mind when I sight him again. Oh, 
about that little matter of yours and Mr. Stan- 
wood's, well — I guess it's all right. He has been 
a mighty good mate for me, and ought to make a 
good one for you. Good bye. Pet. From Father 
Clayton." 

"Good old daddy!" she said, after finishing the 
letter, and then read it to her lover. 

''Oh, that is easier than I expected," he said 
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smiling. "And so you broke the news, did you? 
Well, I am glad you did, as it would have been 
rather an awkward job for me. I must go tomorrow." 

''But," she protested, ''you are not yet Able to 
take charge as mate." 

"Yes," he said decidedly, "I have a good second 
mate, and I can direct as usual." 

It was understood there was to be a double 
wedding at Captain Clayton's when he returned; 
but Chandler was going to the West Indies, while 
the Barque's destination was Montevideo, a much 
longer cruise. 

The next day he prepared for his departure. 
Bidding his fiance and her mother a final good 
bye, he climbed into the buggy that was to take 
him to the depot. Mrs. Clayton called out, "Now 
Mr. Stan wood, be careful! Don't work and don't 
expose yourself to the weather!" 

"I will be careful. Good bye," he said, and was 
oflF again to sail on one of the most strenuous voy- 
ages he had ever yet encountered. 



CHAPTER XI 

On arriving at BoBtoii; he found the Barque 
bad fin^bed loading the day before. Captain 
Clayton met him most graciously, and with a 
bland; good natured smile said, ''You have picked 
up fast while away. Healthy place down there, 
eh?" 

Stanwood; wincing a little, answered innocently, 
"Yes, sir! and a beautiful place. I have enjoyed 
myself immensely." 

''Glad to hear it, sir! Glad to hear it!" 

The chief now held a hurried consultation with 
his subordinate. "We must be prepared to go to 
sea tomorrow, Mr. Reed," he said. Then leaped 
to the wharf where he was joined by the captain 
The crew was soon selected and brought on board, 
two of the number being picked up at his friend's 
Mrs. Oconner's, who, as they left the house, bade 
them good bye, and in her characteristic manner 
addressed them, "Ye spalpeens, if yez don't do 
yer wurruck, I'll cowhide the both of yez when 
yez gets back." 

The Barque went to sea according to schedule, 
and was driven off the coast before a strong north 
wester. On the third day out, a large four masted 
schooner was sighted forward of the port beam, 
about six miles distant. Stanwood was watching 
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the stranger intently with his glass, when Captain 
Clayton approached him. He said, "I wonder if 
that isn't — ? YesI Seel'' he ejaculated, "They 
are setting their colors." He called then to the 
second mate, ''Mr. Reed, get the colors out and run 
them to the mizzen peak." Then in a low tone 
to the Captain, ''Can't we keep away a little, sir?" 

"Yes, sir, if you like." 

''Keep her off half a point," Stanwood said to the 
helmsman. 

In a few hours the vessels were in speaking dis- 
tance. 

"A pretty good start!" shouted the mate of the 
Ida Higgins. "How are you feeling, Mr. Stan- 
wood?" 

"Fine! I hope this wind will nm us to the 
Trades!" 

These two fine vessels each at her best, dashing 
through the water, were certainly an inspiring sight. 
It was soon evident with the wind as it was, that 
the Barque was the faster of the two; consequently 
the royals were lowered, and thus tie vessels lay 
beam and beam, for about an hour. The royals 
were again hoisted, and the Barque began to forge 
ahead of her competitor. The mates and Captains 
exchanged salutations. Stanwood shook the end 
of a rope at them, causing the old man to laugh 
uproariously, while Clayton had to be contented 
with shaking his fist at his friend, erstwhile brother 
officer and future brother in law. The two vessels 
separated on the seventh day of November. 

On the twentieth of February following, about 
eight miles off Cape Cod light, a fine looking Barque, 
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close hauled on the port tack, was heading north- 
ward in the very teeth of a northwest gale. In the 
gloom of night that was fast settling upon her, 
her weather channels and lower rigging forward 
seemed one mass of ice; but the deluges of water 
at times breaking over her forecastle, made an 
accumulation of ice impossible. 

A casual observer viewing the awful sight, would 
at once have pronounced the officers of that ship 
either drimk or crazy; but a close inspection of the 
vessel by the same person, were he a nautical ex- 
pert, would cause him to change his mind. Every- 
thing from bobstays to tafrail, it would seem, had 
been fitted by a past master to face and conquer 
just such a situation. 

Two officers, both young men, were on the poop. 
In the after cabin on a lounge, partly asleep, lay 
a grizzled giant, who, when the vessel made one 
of her frightful lunges into the head sea, would 
start and growl to himself. It was quite evident 
the giant was in no very amiable frame of mind 
tonight. The chief mate, when speaking again 
to his subordinate noted with regret that ms teeth 
were chattering from the effects of the frightful 
cold. 

"Go into the forward cabin, Mr. Reed," he said 
with kindly concern, "and warm yourself." 

"But sir," the officer protested, "I — " 

The mate, waving his hand in the direction of 
the companion, said, "I will call you if necessary." 

The chief was now alone. Watching the straining 
riggiiigj sails, and spars, and the torrent of water 
breaking mercilessly over the forecastle, sweeping 
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aft to the poop, he said, apparently speaking to 
the noble craft under his feet, "'Tis tough, old girl; 
but there's somebody ashore who is counting the 
minutes now. And I suppose Chan has been home 
for weeks." Then peering out under the lee, said, 
''Hullo, there's Boon Island! She is not doing so 
bad." 

The second mate soon came on deck. ''It is 
eight bells, sir," he said to the mate. 

"All right; call the watch to tack ship!" 

The second mate hurried forward. The chief 
mate descended the companion way and stood in 
the door of the after cabin, with the glare of the 
light shining full upon him. But how changed; 
as when Stanwood boarded this vessel in Boston a 
few months ago, his face was pale and thin; now 
full and somewhat tanned from exposure in a 
southern clime. The passage home had been a 
long and arduous one. He had shared equally 
with his second mate its hardships and privations; 
shouldered all responsibility, yet was fresh as ever. 
His subordinate, while nearly worn out, still re- 
sponded with alacrity to the exacting demands 
of his chief. 

Stanwood, with a grim smile on his face, standing 
in the doorway, enveloped in a long oilskin coat 
and black belt 'round his waist, looked the man of 
iron nerve that he was. "Captain!" he called. 
The giant started, opened his eyes, and raised to a 
sitting posture. "It is now about time to throw 
her on the other tack. Will you come up and take 
charge? I guess it will take two mates forward," 
he said with a laugh. "You can take your time. 
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there is no hurry/' he added. Then at once re- 
turned to the deck. 

The old man grumbled as he pulled on his boots 
and drew on his overcoat. Taking his station on 
the poop, he roared, ''Mr. Stanwood, are you all 
ready?" 

"All ready, sir!" came back the prompt response. 

'Tut your helm down!'' he thundered to the 
wheelsman. "Ha-a-r-r-d a lee!" he bellowed. 

There was heard a thunder of flapping canvas, 
the rattling and creaking of blocks, mingled with 
the sharp orders of the oflScers. She came head 
to the wind and was making stemway. 

"Shift your wheel!" roared the captain to the 
helmsman. 

Obedient to this, she swimg oflf to port. 

"Fore bowline. Let go and haul," he ordered. 

The great yards swung into place. Everything 
was now trimmed and braced for the starboard 
tack. 

The mate came aft and meeting the Captain 
on the poop said, "It was heading her on the other 
tack, sir. She should come up pretty well on this." 

"How are things forward?" the Captain asked. 

"Oh, well," answered the mate. "She doesn't 
look as she did on the equator." 

"I should think you would freeze to death, Mr. 
Stanwood. I don't understand what you can be 
made of," he said. 

"I'm not cold, sir," was his reply. 

"Well, some of the men must be frost bitten," 
he ventured. 

"None that I am aware of," Stanwood answered. 
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The Captain dove below, and throwing ofif his 
seaboots and overcoat, muttered, "This is the fust 
vige I ever made that I was not master of my own 
vessel/' He lighted his meerschaum, his solace 
in time of trouble. After sitting for a time with 
elbows on his knees, and face in his hands, he said 
reflectively, ''Stanwood certainly has great judg- 
ment for one so young, but he is so dumed stub- 
bom! This Barque driving into a head sea like 
this, under gansails, when she should be lying to, 
under lower torpsailsl" 

At noon of the same day, it was reported in 
Boston harbor that a Barque had been sighted 
about ten miles off shore, beating slowly and labori- 
ously to windward. 

'That means a couple of himdred plunks fer 
yer imcle Ezra,'' said the Captain of a large ocean 
tug, as he ordered the lines thrown off and headed 
down the harbor. When about abreast the Little 
Brewster, the Barque was about three miles off, 
now doing well in the comparatively smooth water, 
but what a sight! Ice upon her shrouds high as 
her foremast head. She seemed covered with 
ice nearly to her water line. The tug was now in 
speaking distance. 

Said the Captain to his mate, '^'Tis old Lige 
Clayton. He is a tough nut!" 

"Yes," grinned the mate, "but what can he do?" 

"Barque ahoy!" hailed the Captain of the tug. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"Do you want to tow in. Captain Lige?" he asked. 

"Yes. What will you take me in for?" 

"Two hundred dollars!" 
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''You will in your mind! What do you take me 
fer?" 

''Well, you see, Captain, you're badly iced up!" 

"What difference does that make? She's been 
that way all night, and has done pretty well!" 

"I'll take you for one himdred and fifty dollars!" 
said the Captain. 

"No, you don't!" said the old man, stoutly. 
"I will give you just seventy-five dollars!" 

The tug Captain, considering a moment, said, 
"All right, give us your hawser!" 

At about this time in the day, a handsome, young 
couple entered the office of Bliss and Company, and 
walked directly to the desk of the head of the firm. 
That gentleman, looking up from his papers, ex- 
claimed, "Why, how do you do, Mr. Clayton? 
Glad to see you!" 

"You have met Miss Stanwood!" said Clayton. 

Bowing grandly and smiling most graciously, he 
replied, "You are sister of the mate of the Northern 
Light! Yes, yes, I am glad to meet you again, 
Miss Stanwood!" 

Chandler, anxiously waiting for an opportunity, 
broke in with, "Mr. Bliss, did you hear there was 
a Barque in sight, off shore?" 

"I heard so, but have since talked with Captains 
who agree that no vessel afloat could beat on to the 
coast such a night as last." 

At this juncture, a tall, fine looking, old gentle- 
man, straight as a ramrod, strode into the office 
and steered for them. 

"Well, if there isn't good Captain Wiley!" said 
Helen, rushing toward him. 
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"My dear," he said, grasping her hand and looking 
into her face with a smile of admiration, "I am 
glad to see you and you^re handsome and fresh as 
a daisy. And here is Mr. Clayton," adding as he 
grasped the young man's hand warmly, "I suspected 
he was not far away." 

As he said this, he gave Helen a mischievous 
wink. Chandler, not appearing to notice, said 
earnestly, "Captain, you are the very man we most 
wished to meet just now. Did you hear there was 
a Barque in sight off shore?" 

"Yes. And a tug has gone out to meet her; but 
really, I can not understand how such a thing can 
be." 

Chandler, turning quickly to Mr. Bliss, asked, 
"Where is the Northern Light to dock?" 

"At Morris's wharf," came the prompt answer. 

"Well," said the young man, decisively, "let 
us take a carriage there at once!" 

"Agreed!" said the old veteran. "Do you want 
to go. Bliss?" 

"I believe I will, out of curiosity," he answered. 

Arriving at the dock, the little company stepped 
out on the wharf All were warmly clad. Helen 
wore a heavy coat buttoned to her chin. Though 
imder the lee of the buildings and sheltered from 
the heavy wind, they were all shivering from the 
effects of the intense cold. As they scanned the 
lower harbor, two objects came into view from 
behind an island. 

Clayton exclaimed, "That tug is towing some- 
thing that looks to me like an iceberg, but it is 
Barque rigged!" 
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As she came closer, Captain Wiley said, "That 
is the Northern Light, sure enough, but how in 
the name of all that is horrible, has it been done? 
There are some frost bitten ones aboard of her or 
I'm greatly mistaken. Either that or the crew is 
worn out, else Mr. Stanwood would have had his 
sails all fiu-led by this. You see there are some of 
them yet hanging in the clew-lines." 

Never, since the day nearly six years before, 
when that gallant Barque, the pride of her Captain 
and owners and the admiration of all beholders, 
swept so gracefully and majestically from the ways, 
had she received so immerciful a hanunering; but 
honest material, workmanship, and the most con- 
smnmate seamanship, energy, and vigilance having 
prevailed, she was now slowly approaching the 
dock, little the worse from the terrific encounter. 
A murmur of astonishment broke from the little 
company of friends and rapidly accumulating crowd 
on the wharf. The tug made fast alongside the 
Barque and swung her broadside to the wharf. 

"Your brother and the Captain are all right,'' 
said Captain Wiley, smiling graciously at Helen, 
who, with a feeling of dread, was clinging to the 
strong arm of her handsome escort. Hearing a 
commotion in the rapidly gathering throng, she 
turned and saw the ruddy face of Mrs. Oconner, as 
she elbowed her way to her side. 

"And is it Charles?" she asked anxiously. 

"Oh, yes, Mrs. Oconner! Don't you see him on 
the forecastle?" 

"Ah, the dear bye! And there is the grand 
Captain at the other ind." 
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The good lady, replacing her handkerchief, gave 
a sigh of relief. 

A crunching of ice was now heard, and the vessel 
was at the dock. Leaving Helen in charge of 
Captain Wiley and Mrs. Oconner, Chandler waved 
his hand at the Captain and sprang on to the icy 
deck. Then made his way to the forecastle where 
he grasped the hand of his friend and erstwhile 
brother officer. Wringing it warmly, at the same 
time looking admiringly into his face, said, "Stan, 
you're a brick! And youVe just looking fine!*' 

Stanwood was watching some men who were 
dragging the end of a heavy hawser along the pier. 
"Make it fast there, please!" he said. "Slack away 
aft, Mr. Reed!*' he shouted to the second mate. 
"Take that hawser to the capstan and heave in the 
slack! Hold her, Mr. Reed, hold every inch of 
that!'* 

Now looking onto the wharf, he espied his sister, 
"Hullo, Helen!" he said. "And Mrs. Oconner, I 
am glad to see you! Captain Wiley, you come 
aboard here at once, sir. And there is Mr. Bliss, 
too!" 

"Yes, all of Boston is out to see you, Mr. Stan- 
wood!" 

"And Charles," asked Mrs. Oconner, "air any 
of yez frost bitten?" . 

"I don't know yet, Mrs. Oconner, as I have not 
had time to take an inventory; but guess they are 
all right, except perhaps a little the worse for wear." 

"Well, how is the school master?" asked Captain 
Wiley mischievously, as he grasped the hand of 
the young mate. 
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"Oh, I'm able to be up and around part of the 
time!" he answered. 

Now meeting the second mate coming forward 
for further orders, he said, "Yes, Mr. Reed, finish 
stowing the sails!" 

Chandler had returned to the wharf and had 
brought Helen and Mrs. Oconner aft, where they 
were met by the genial Captain. Captain Wiley 
and Bliss soon joined the group on the quarter. 

The old man had already hustled the steward 
ashore with orders to prepare a banquet for supper. 
Mrs. Oconner turned to go when the Captain inter- 
posed, "You will take supper with us!" 

"But Captain, sor, I have people mesilf to feed." 

"Well," he retorted, "let them look out for 
themselves for once." 

She consented. 

"I am going to stay," said Bliss, "whether you 
want me or not, and show you how a hungry man 
eats." 

"I, too!" rejoined Captain Wiley. 

It was a lively company that sat at the Cap- 
tain's table that evening. The old man was es- 
pecially jolly. He related incidents of the passage 
home; how he told his mate that if he attempted 
to work the Barque in against that northwester, 
he would have to do it himself. "But," said he 
laughing, "he had to call on the old man when it 
came to tack off Boon Island." 

Stanwood, sitting next to Chandler, now gave 
his friend a dig in the ribs with his elbow, when they 
both burst out laughing. 

"Now," said the Captain, "I want to know when 
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this business of you fellows' is to be pulled ofifl" 

"It is to be at your castle tomorrow night/' 
answered the mate. 

"I guess you had better turn in, then. You 
have not slept forty-eight hours since we left Monte- 
video. Have you sent word to Captain Hender- 
son?" 

"I have not been ashore yet; and Mr. Clayton 
did not know when we would arrive." 

''Well/' said the old man, stoutly, "you see to it 
right away!" 

That same evening, as Anna sat by the fire 
listening with dread to the howling wind, her 
mother handed her a telegram. Hastily opening 
it, she read, "Just arrived. Will be at homestead 
tomorrow, Thursday. Stanwood." Her mother, 
watching her earnestly, noted the pleased smile 
that crossed her face. 

"It's from Mr. Stanwood!" she said rapturously. 
"They will be here tomorrow!" 

The next day she got a short letter from her 
brother. It ran: "Dear Sis: — An iceberg. Barque 
rigged, has just docked at Morris's wharf. All 
well. Helen sends love. Chan." 

As Chandler, Helen, and Mrs. Oconner left the 
Barque, they met a yoimg man with a light, airy 
step, who, in the uncertain light might have passed, 
had it not been for that walk, that once seen, was 
never forgotten. As he came abreast, Clayton 
slackened his pace and accosted the apparent 
stranger. "Mr. Stanwood — !" The man stopped, 
turned, and facing him said, "Why, Mr. Clayton!" 
Then extended his hand with the most evident 
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cordiality. Not recognizing Helen, wrapped as 
she was to the chin in a heavy cloak, she stepped 
in front of him and extending her hand said, "Frank, 
do you not know me?'' 

''Why, Helen, how do you do? This is certainly 
an unexpected pleasure!'' he said. Then thrusting 
his hands into his pockets, surveyed the couple 
with some curiosity. 

"What are you doing now, Frank?" asked his 
sister. 

"Nothing just at present; am on my way to see 
Charles. Is he on board the Barque?" 

"Yes." 

"Every shipping man in Boston seems to know 
she has arrived!" he said, a pecidiar smile sweeping 
his face. 

"By the way," said Clayton, blushing a little 
awkwardly, "there is to be a double wedding at 
Captain Clayton's tomorrow night, and am glad 
to be able to extend an invitation to you." 

"Thank you very much," he returned with sin- 
cerity, "but may I ask the names of the parties 
most interested?" 

Clayton smilingly pointed to himself and Helen. 

"Ah! And the others?" 

"Your brother Charles and — Well, you'll learn 
when you come." 

At this moment, a hollow eyed and rather strange 
looking individual rudely placed himself in front 
of the young man and asked, "Your name is Stan- 
wood, is it not?" 

"It is," he answered. 

"Mate of the Schooner, Dragon Fly?" 
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"No!'' 

''You came here in that vessel?" 



* 'Perhaps !" still uncommital. 

"Did you or did you not?'' 

"That's for you to find out!" 

"Who are the owners of that craft?" 

"I do not know." 

"Where is the Captain?" 

"I can't tell you that, either!" Adding with an 
amused smile, "You appear to be rather an in- 
quisitive sort of an individual!" 

"Yes, that is my business!" 

"Well," said the young man, a rather dangerous, 
steely look coming into his eyes, "It is my business 
to tell just what is for my interest to tell, nothing 



more." 



^But there has been a large quantity of bay 
oil landed here lately," he said. 

"Surely you did not seek me out to impart such 
dry and prosy information as that!" 

"But," said the other with some heat, "it came 
in free of duty!" 

"Quite a joke on Uncle Samuel, is it not? It 
would seem his collectors are dull, or derelict in 
duty! Good night!" Then waving his hand to 
his sister, her escort, and Mrs. Oconner, said again, 
"Thanks for the invitation. I'll be there." 

Turning, he started ofif down the street with 
that same airy, springy gait Clayton had noticed 
the first time he saw him on the wharf at Monte- 
video. The inquisitive stranger, watching him in 
a bewildered sort of fashion, turned to Clayton and 
asked, "Do you know that young fellow?" 
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"A smooth chap, that!" 

"Yes, he seems a little too smooth for you!" 
said Clayton laughing. Then taking Helen's arm, 
the three moved on up the street. 

A period of silence ensued, then Clayton, bursting 
out laughing, said, "That was about the most 
amusing conversation I have listened to for a long 
time. Frank was just as cool in talking to him as 
I am to you now; in fact, I could see he could hardly 
keep from laughing in that fellow's face." 

"Isn't it strange," said Helen regretfully, "what 
a difference there is in brothers? Frank has always 
been elusive; Charles reticent, but never has any- 
thing he wishes to conceal." 

"Yes," answered Clayton earnestly, "Charles is 
indeed a wonderful yoimg man." 

The next day, Stanwood and the Captain dressed 
and prepared for their journey east. Stanwood 
called the second mate to him, and looking into the 
haggard face of his faithful brother officer, said 
kindly, "Mr. Reed, you are pretty badly worn, and 
I want you to take it easy as you can. ShoTild 
there come a thaw before I return, you can hire a 
couple of men to help you clean up things. (Jet 
those two sailors we had from Mrs. Oconner's. 
Good bye, Mr. Reed." He now joined the Captain 
who was ready to start. 



CHAPTER XII 

That night at dark the hospitable home of Cap- 
tain Clayton was ablaze with light. Everything 
had been done that rare judgment and deft hands 
could do, to make this affair an enjoyable one. 
The lovely daughter, if possible more beautiful than 
ever, was anxiously listening to every sound coming 
to her ears from the outside. At last, a rattling of 
wheels was heard on the frozen ground, and two 
carriages arrived. In one, were Captain Cla)rton, 
his mate, and Captain Wiley. The other contained 
Chandler, his fiance, and Captain Higgins. 

Stanwood gave the bell a vigorous ring, and the 
door immediately flew open. The sight meeting 
the yoimg oflScer's gaze was one never to be for- 
gotten. For the moment he was bewildered; but 
her astonishment was far greater than his, as the 
last time she saw him he was pale, thin and weak, 
but now in the pink and glow of health, dressed for 
the event of his life. They looked for an instant 
each into the other's face, and in the next instant 
were in each other's arms. The Captain, taking 
Wiley by the arm, led him through the hall saying, 
''Our turn will come later!" Anna and Helen now 
gave each other a good hug. Then Captain Hig- 
gins was welcomed. 

The first question Captain Clayton asked was, 
"Has Captain Henderson arrived yet?" When 
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answered in the negative, he said, as if giving orders 
in a squall off Seguin, *' Every body keep a good 
lookout, and when he is sighted, let me know at 
once! The Master and Mistress of this house are 
to meet him, understand that!" 

After delivering his orders and welcoming in 
his hearty fashion the company that had already 
arrived, he planked himself down by his prospective 
daughter-in-law and said, ''Helen, my dear, you 
want to make yourself right at home. You are 
one of the family now." 

'Thank you, Captain," she replied. 

Anna, answering a ring at the door, was met by 
a handsome young fellow, indeed boyish in appear- 
ance, faultlessly attired, who asked in a clear and 
pleasant voice, "This is the home of Captain Clay- 
ton, is it not?" 

"Yes, sir. Will you come in?" 

"Yes, thank you!" 

"The name, please?" 

"Stanwood!" 

Her face taking on a puzzled expression, she 
asked, "Are you a brother of the mate. of the North- 
em Light?" 

"Yes," he answered. 

"You may hang your overcoat here," she indi- 
cated. 

"Have the others arrived?" he asked a little 
confused. 

"Father, his mate, my brother, and a few 
others." 

"You are the Captain's daughter, then?" 

"Yes, sir. We will go in now," she said, leading 
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the way to the parlor. As he entered, Chandler 
arose, hurried toward him, giving his hand a warm 
grip. The Captain, slapping him on the shoulder, 
said heartily, **Glad to welcome you, my boy; 
didn't know but that you had got lost." 

''It's pretty hard to lose me. Captain, especially 
when there is anything of this kind on hand," he 
answered, smiling at Chandler and his brother. 

The Captain then took him to them and intro- 
duced him to his beautiful daughter. 

Charles then said proudly, **She is soon to be 
Mrs. Stanwood!" 

The brother, extending his hand, said, **I think 
I can safely congratulate you in advance. It 
seems the tide has been setting strongly your way 
for the last year or two." Charles nodded assent. 

Anna then took the boyish looking officer around, 
and introduced him to the ladies and girls of her 
court. He was soon the center of an admiring 
group, as the easy flow of words at his command, 
consummate tact, and subtle flattery, made him a 
favorite at once. By an adroit piece of diplomacy, 
he managed to persuade them to play and sing, 
regardless of their protestations that they could 
not. Crossing the room to his prospective sister- 
in-law, he asked permission to use the piano. 

"Certainly," she answered. 

Bending over her, he said, "Well, will you come 
over and start the thing? I believe they are a 
little timid." 

They had just gotten started in good shape, 
when in came Captain and Mrs. Clayton leading 
Captain Henderson, Captain Wiley in advance and 
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Captain Higgins bringing up the rear. There was 
a regular stampede and a commotion, 

Charles was the first to grasp his hand, Chandler 
a close second, with Anna and Helen crowding 
hard on his flank, while Captain Clayton was 
laughing at the wonderful demonstration of sincere 
friendship and good will. 

Frank Stanwood, standing at the piano with his 
group of girls, was looking on in wonder. "Who 
can this be?" he thought. 

Finally getting his veteran friend disentangled 
from his most ardent admirers. Captain Clayton 
led him to the group and said, "Here is a man, if 
you don't know him, it is time you do! Captain 
Henderson, this young man is my mate's brother." 

The veteran, taking the officer's hand in his own, 
said earnestly, "I am very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Stanwood, and hope you will be as good a man as 
your brother. Of course, you are very yoimg 
yet." 

"I have heard of you. Captain Henderson, and 
am pleased to have the honor of meeting you!" 
he replied with apparent candor. 

He was then presented to the girls. After speak- 
ing a kind word to each, crossed over and seated 
himself among his old associates. 

Frank Stanwood and his group had just finished 
their first piece at the piano, and he was spreading 
on flattery and praise at a famous rate, when 
Chandler, catching him by the arm said, "I want 
you to act as my best man! Captain Henderson, 
being Justice of the peace, is to perform the cere- 
mony." 
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''Now/' said he with a wink at his girl friends, 
"if the Captain does justice to his great reputation, 
he ought to be able to make a good splice." Then 
turning to Chandler, he replied, "All right, old 
boy, I never yet served in that capacity, but will 
do the best I can." 

"Thank you," said Chandler, with a grateful 
smile. As he left, Frank turned to his girls and in 
a sort of grandiloquent manner said, "Some are 
bom to honors, some acquire them, and some have 
honors thrust upon them." 

They all laughed heartily, and Miss Davidson, a 
pretty, little brunette said, "Oh, Mr. Stanwood, 
you are such a funny fellow." 

"Now we will see," he said, "if we cannot go on 
with this without further interruption." 

But he had no sooner marshalled his forces to 
the piano than Chandler annoimced, "We are all 
ready now, Mr. Stanwood." 

There was a scattering of the girls to their re- 
spective positions. On the floor of the spacious 
parlor, the two couples took their respective po- 
sitions. Frank took his place beside Chandler and 
a young man named Blaisdell beside Charles. 

Captain Henderson, his dominant personality 
as apparent as when giving orders at sea m a critical 
time, stepped in front of his four true friends, and 
for a moment surveyed them in silence. He then 
broke the deathlike stillness with, "My dear friends, 
you realize to the fullest extent the important step 
you are about to take, do you not?" Looking 
first at Charles, then at each in turn, and receiving 
from each the same answer, prompt and decisive, "I 
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do/' the other questions were asked and answered 
and the impressive ceremony was over. 

All with the exception of Frank Stanwood now 
gathered around the newly married couples to 
extend congratulations. He stood slightly apart, 
until the crowd parted, then stepped forward, and 
extending his hand to Helen, said with a pleased 
smile, '*I congratulate you. Sissy!" 

Anna some what reproachfully said, "Now, Frank, 
that is hardly fair. You have congratulated her 
and not me.'' 

*'Well, sister, the situation is different. I con- 
gratulated your husband, did I not? You have 
my very best wishes, however!" 

He then shook hands with Chandler. 

On Mrs. Clayton's announcement that supper 
was ready, all moved in the direction of the dining 
room. The hostess, richly but modestly attired, 
now seating them at the table, said, "Captain 
Henderson, you will sit by me at the head of the 
table. Captain Wiley near Charles and Chandler 
to keep them straight. Mr. Stanwood, you and the 
girls may sit over there," indicating with her finger. 

All now seated themselves. Captain Higgins 
near Captain Clayton at the foot of the table. After 
Captain Henderson had given thanks, the joyous 
party made a simultaneous attack on the viands. 
Frank Stanwood, when helping himself to the roast 
turkey, said to his group of girls, "When you think 
there is danger of my over eating myself, just give 
me a kick on the shins, for really, I have not eaten 
a bite since I got the invitation to this party. I 
have been so excited, you know!" 
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These words reaching the ears of Helen and 
Chandler, Helen said, ''It's a pity, Frank, about 
your being so excitable!" Her husband, remember- 
ing the amusing incident of the night before, broke 
into a loud laugh, and remarked, "Perhaps it was 
that conversation you held with that fellow in 
Boston that excited you so!" 

"Perhaps it was," he replied, and at once opened 
a conversation with farmer Hobson, sitting directly 
opposite him. After discussing the last year's 
crop with that worthy man, he made him a propos- 
ition, "Say, Mr. Hobson," he said, "I have a little 
farm of about six hundred acres in Argentina, that 
I believe would just suit you. Suppose you go down 
there and run it for me." 

"Great Scott, man! where is that, sir?" 

"Oh, this side of Cape Horn!" 

"But, sir, I have never been outside of my own 
County!" 

"Well, it's about time you were making a change. 
You had better consider my offer." 

The girls had been listening attentively to this 
conversation. Miss Davidson, the little bnmette 
now ventured, "Why, Mr. Stanwood, I thought you 
were a sailor!" 

"Yes, I am a sort of one, but got this farm to 
fall back upon in my old age." 

All eyes were now turned on the boyish face, and 
a ripple of laughter ran along the table. As Mrs. 
Clayton ran her eyes over the cheerful, joyous 
group, she was supremely happy. While looking 
on her handsome, talented son, and the beautiful 
wife he had chosen, the lovely daughter and the 
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man who at twenty-five bad, by his own merits, 
won a position of distinction amone seasoned vet- 
erans of the profession, she thought of the time 
i rears ago, when a certain blufif, yoxmg giant had 
ain unreservedly at her feet, love and future pros- 
pects. As to how well he had lived up to his promise, 
the brilliant company that night attested. 

Sitting at her right, at her table, was the great 
Henderson, the matchless sailor, of whom she had 
heard so much. He had been telling her of hJs 
first meeting with Charles, and some of tiieir ex- 
periences. 

''He is one of the best boys in the world/' he 
said. Then raising his voice so as to attract the 
attention of Charles and Anna, added, ''but. he 
disobeyed my orders once I Yes, you did, young 
man!" shaking his hand at him, which drew the 
attention of the whole company in his direction. 

"Let us hear it. Captain I" said Wiley. 

"I have already forgiven him," he said smiling. 
"I was running for the bar at Augustine in a heavy 
gale, and expecting everything to be swept clear. 
I took the wheel, ordering all hands into the rigging, 
but he refused to go. " The veteran's voice tremblra 
a little as he added, "I guess it is a good thing he 
did, for I was washed away from the wheel; he 
caught it and held the vessel to her course at a 
very critical time." 

While the veteran helped himself to a generous 
cut of squash pie, Wiley said, "Yes, sir, ever}rthing 
he does turns out about right." 

The company now left the table and reentered 
the parlor. A scurrying, sputtering sound was 
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heard, when m came Abe, the monkey, tearing 
through the kitchen and dining room with Dick 
close at his heels in hot pursuit. Captain Clayton 
had just seated himself by his friend, Henderson, 
when the terror stricken Simian, making straight 
for him, leaped upon his shoulder. 

'"Git down, gosh dum ye!" he roared, as he tried 
inefiFectually to reach the little scamp, who had 
worked himself 'round between his shoulders. 
"Bear a hand here, you fellows!" he bellowed, as 
if speaking to his crew, "and throw this dumed thing 
into the lazerete or summers. I just don't care 
where!" 

Chandler, Frank Stanwood and Anna, hurrying 
forward, almost splitting their sides with laughter, 
disengaged the crafty, little creature from the Cap- 
tain's coat. 

"Throw him out doors!" thundered the irate 
Captain. 

"But Elijah," interposed kind hearted Mrs. 
Clayton, "he would freeze such a night as this!" 

"Don't keer if he does. I know dumed well he 
has been trying some more of his tricks on Dick!" 

The cat, having been intently watching and 
listening to his big friend, now wiped against his leg. 

"You can stay where you are, if you like, Dick." 
Then, pointing to the monkey, he said somewhat 
mollified, "You can put that critter in the galley." 

Mrs. Clayton explained that as the night was 
cold, she had allowed the cat and monkey to lie 
by the kitchen range, and she had no doubt but 
that as soon as the rascally Simian had gotten 
good and warm, the temptation to torment his 
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more quiet neighbor was too strong for one of his 
nature to resist. 

Captain Clayton reseated himself beside Hender- 
son and said, ''I have found out it is no use to go 
contrary to Mr. Stan wood. I tried to reason him 
out of the notion of beating that Barque on to the 
coast the other night; but might as well have talked 
to the mainmast. He said she was going in, and 
go she did, and was the next thing to an iceberg 
when she got up to the Little Brewster. He stayed 
up all night, and has slept but very little during the 
passage home. He don't sleep himself, and will 
allow no one else to sleep. It has been a perfect 
hell, sir! 

*'The second mate is a good officer, and when 
we left Boston, was a healthy, husky, young fellow. 
When we arrived there yesterday, he was worn 
to a frazzle, and mind you, sir! he has not had 
anything like as tough a time as Mr. Stanwood. 
Why, ladies and gentlemen, he has gained right 
along." 

*'Well,'' said Charles, "I intend giving Mr. Reed 
a short furlough when I get back." ► 

"Yes," retorted the old man, "and you ought to 
add a pension, besides!" Adding, "I tell you, 
gentlemen, no man is fit to act as an officer when 
he's a sparkin'! Ain't that so. Captain Higgins? 
How has it been with you?" 

"I never put in such a voyage in my life," said 
that mild mannered gentleman. "Mr. Clayton 
seemed to think the vessel all right before, but 
this voyage, she has been called everything from a 
sugar droger to a ballast scowl" 
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"That's it!'' said the old man, triumphantly. 
Then looking at his daughter and Helen, said, 
"Now, perhaps you understand what we have had 
to put up with." 

"Naughty boys!" said Helen, "to treat such 
good men that way." 

"Well," said the old man, "I am glad this sparkin' 
business is over." 

"Captain," replied Charles, "if you think for 
one moment that I am through sparking, you 
have another guess coming. I have just com- 
menced." 

The laugh that followed would have drowned 
out any retort the Captain might have given. 
Arising in feigned disgust, he called the other 
Captains aside for a conference. Frank again 
summoned his girls to the piano, and having per- 
suaded Anna and Helen to join, (Anna agreeing 
to preside at the piano), they were in high spirits. 
After the first song, when Frank was expressing 
his praise in the most lavish and extravagant man- 
ner, his brother, after giving Chandler a poke in 
the ribs, said innocently, "Frank, there is a song 
about a bird sitting on a moss bank with a broken 
wing. Do you know it?" 

Turning, a shade of suspicion on his face, he an- 
swered shortly, "I do not! Never heard of such a 
song!" 

"I know what he means, Frank," said Anna, 
we will sing it later!" 

I wonder what in Tophet is up, over in that 
corner?" said Chandler in a low tone to his friend, 
nodding in the direction of the bunch of Captains, 
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who were huddled close, wagging their heads, 
apparently in earnest conclave. "I have little 
doubt of there being some conspiracy afoot!" 

Anna and Helen now returned from the piano 
and took seats beside them, and had been there 
but a few minutes, when Captain Clayton beckoned 
his son to join them, who rising reluctantly said, 
"I wonder what in the name of sense is up anyhow!" 
He crossed to where they were sitting and joined 
in the conversation for a short time, then arose, his 
face beaming with satisfaction. Waving his hand, 
he said in a loud voice, "The house will now come 
to order!" The voices of the singers and the sound 
of the piano were now hushed. In tones of mock 
solemmty, he addressed them: "Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Friends: I have felt impressed all along that 
there was some sort of a conspiracy on foot. Earlier 
in the evening informed my fnend Stanwood of 
my suspicions, but he, like the good, unsuspecting 
chap that he is, only laughed at them. And now, 
I have been called upon to announce, that in a few 
weeks the Barque Northern Light is to sail for some 
port in Europe, under the command of Captain 
Charles Stanwood, and am authorized to further 
announce that Captain Wm. W. Henderson is to 
sail with him as chief mate, and am to still further 
announce, that his wife can sail with him if she 
wishes. Congratulations are now in order!" 

He was the first to reach the side of his friend and 
former brother officer, and wring his hand with 
delight. The latter was too astonished to speak. 
When the excitement and commotion caused by 
this new announcement had subsided, Anna placed 
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her hand on Frank Stanwood's shoulder and asked, 
''Did I understand you to say that you are not 
familiar with the song of which Charles spoke, a 
short time ago?" giving him a kind, searching look. 
'That is what I said/' he answered, looking at the 
floor. 

"I will sing it now, if you wish to hear it." 

"Thanks!" fervently. 

Then crossed over with her to the instnunent. 
As he turned the page, she noticed on a finger of 
his left hand, a beautiful ring, from which a dia- 
mond of exceeding brilliancy flashed and scintillated. 

"A present from some dark eyed Senorita," 
she thought. 

After singing the beautiful song with singular 
and touching pathos, she turned her head and meet- 
ing his gaze, was touched by the sad, hungry and 
wistful look on his handsome face. 

Quickly rallying, he said in a tone of finality, 
"I must go now!" 

"Do you go back to Boston?" she asked. 

"Yes. I have a horse and buggy in the stable. 
I will go to Bath and take the train in the morning." 

"Where then?" she asked with interest. 

"Return to former scenes, I guess. Probably 
the coa^t of South America." 

"I wish you success, Frank. "^ 

She woidd liked to have said more, but a look 
on his face checked her. Bidding the company 
good bye, he started to go, when Helen called to 
him, "You will go up with us on the train in the 
morning." 

"Yes, "he answered, waving his hand, and was gone. 
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The two newly wedded couples took the train 
next morning for a tour of the different cities. 
Captains Wiley, Higgins and Clayton accompanied 
them as far as Boston. Captain Clayton was to 
have charge of the Barque till the return of his 
son-in-law. The bridal party returned in ten 
days. Captain Henderson arrived the previous 
day, and had entered upon his duties as chief mate. 
Clayton, whose vessel was loaded, at once went 
to sea, leaving Helen with Anna at the homestead, 
the mother having joined the Captain on the Barque 
to remain until he could return home. 

The day for the Barque to start on her long voyage 
to Marseilles, France, had now arrived. It was a 
bright, clear morning the latter part of March. A 
still more favorable forecast for the success of the 
voyage was a north west breeze, drawing down the 
harbor. The young Captain gave up the idea 
of towing to sea, and determined to fill from the 
wharf. Every sail was loosed and ready to set. 
Captain Clayton wrung the hand of his former 
chief mate, then turned to his wife and two daugh- 
ters. 

Helen, standing with her arm 'round Anna's 
neck, said, ''It is hard to see you go." 

"Yes, dear, but you can take my place, now." 

Captain Clayton, after giving his daughter a 
good hug, stepped with his wife and daughter-in- 
law on the wharf, closely followed by Captain Wiley, 
Mr. Bliss, and other shipping men who had gathered 
to see the vessel fill away from the wharf. 

Henderson had taken his place on the forecastle. 
His orders came quick and sharp, and were promptly 
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seconded by Reed, who had recuperated from the 
hardships and strain of the last voyage. The 
Barque, now feeling the weight of the sails, was 
tugging and straining at her lines as though anxious 
to be off. 

Stanwood, seeing two men approaching whose 
faces were familiar, said, "Come here!" They 
hurried forward. One was his old ship-mate, 
McGinnis; the other, no less a personage than the 
one eyed mate of the Brigantine Iris. Reaching 
over, Stanwood, giving their hands a warm grip, 
said, ''I am glad to see you both, and wish we had 
longer to talk. Mr. Smith, my wife.'' Then intro- 
duced her to McGinnis. 

"Didn't I tell ye it would come to this?" said the 
old salt. "Fool old Bill Smith on quality, if ye 
kin!" 

"All ready to fill away, sir!" shouted Henderson. 

"All right, sir. Take in your head lines, and 
back your fore topsails." 

This done, the beautiful vessel slowly began to 
swing from the wharf. She threw her weight on 
the spring, then slacked it. The lines were all let 
go and taken in. 

The young Captain, turning to the helmsman 
said, "Steady your wheel." To the mate, "You 
may now get everything on to her as soon as you 
like." Then gave a look at the wharf. Hats and 
handkerchiefs were flying. Mrs. Clayton called, 
"Good bye! Good bye, Captain Henderson!" 

The veteran waved his hat in a final farewell. 
The vessle was soon crowded with canvas, and 
rushing down the harbor, Anna, on the quarter 
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deck was, with pride, watching her husband direct 
the course of the swiftly moving vessel, among the 
islands and rocks, wishing at this time to help 
him carry some of the weight of his responsibility; 
but one look at his calm, resolute face told her 
plainer than words that he needed no help. The 
school of^ hard experience through which he had 
passed with such credit to himself had fitted him 
for just such occasions. 

As the Barque plowed past the Brewster and was 
now heading for the open sea, she had moved to 
the forward end of the house and was watching 
the mighty Henderson direct the work on the main 
deck. Her husband approached her, and taking 
her hands in his, said, ''You are now crossing the 
Atlantic with a man who a few months ago was a 
stranger to you. You have no fear, I hope." 

Giving him an admiring look, she answered with 
confidence, "None whatever!" 

Looking back over the stem at the foaming wake 
of the vessel and the land that would soon disap- 
pear from their sight, there flashed to his mind 
the recollection of that day when, five years ago, 
he, as a sailor seeking a berth, had met the Cross 
Providence that turned him from his course. It 
seemed hard then; but it had set in motion those 
elements in his nature, without which success in 
any calling is impossible. 



THE END. 
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